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GCOTTIsH NATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 


IN HONOUR OF 


The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 





Mr. BALFOUR will be entertained ata BANQUET in the WaverLey Marker, 
EpinsurGH, on WEDNESDAY, December 4th, at Six P.M. 
Tickets, Price 25s. each. * Tickets for Ladies’ Gallery, 5s. each. 
His Grace THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T., will preside. 
Mr. BALFOUR will also ADDRESS a MASS MEETING on THURSDAY, 
DecEMBER sth, at 8 p.M. Seats in Reserved Blocks, 5s. and 2s. 6d. . 
His GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.T., in the Chair. 


Full information can be obtained from the Hon. SECRETARIES, 1 St. ANDREW | 


Square, EDINBURGH. 





HE COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 
63 HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Directer—J. GIBSON FAIRWEATHER, B.Sc., C.E. 
SELECT DAY and EVENING TECHNICAL and COMMERCIAL 
CLASSES RESUMED on rst October. : 7 
WHITWORTH EXHIBITION of £100 gaimed this year. __ 
Prospectus Free—Calendar 34., by post 4d., from the Director. 


~ CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 
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For the Relief and Cure of 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 





THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 





R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48 page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 








ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OlL. 


Produces Luxuriant Hair, 
and ts the best Brilliantine 
Jor the Beard, Whiskers, 
and Mustaches. 

SOLD IW A 
GOLDEN 
COLOUR 
For Fair-Haired Children. 











si ' Sold by Chemists, 
R, Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d, 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
GENERAL INVENTIONS AND INDUSTRIES, 
EDINBURGH, 1890. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President~-THE MARQUIS OF LOTHIAN, K.T, 
Secretary of State for Scotland, 

Prospecruses amd Forms of Apptacation for Space may be had at the Offices 
—40 Freperick Street, EDINBURGH ; 6 Water.Loo Street, GLASGOW; 
and 3 Queen Vicroria Street, LONDON, E.C. 

GEORGE E. WATSON, C.A., | S. LEE BAPTY, F.R.G.S., 
Secretary. General Manager. 


SPECIAL .SECTION. 
XXI.—WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES. 


Comprising Carvinc, Ceramic, Domestic Furniture, Desicns, ARTIFICIAL 
FLowers, CHINA PainTINnG, Minor ARTS, ETC. 











THE 


COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
HIS SOCIETY combines the Advantages of 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 

An Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure (with profits) £1000 only—the 
difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

The whole PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and 
equitable, no share being given to those by whose early death there is a oss. ON 
THIS PRINCIPLE large additions have been made to the participants. 


The FUNDS exceed 6? MILLIONS. 

Their INCREASE in last Septennium was greater than in any other Office in the 
Kingdom, due in large measure to systematic economy of management, the ratio of 
expenses over the same period being under 10 per cent. of premiums. 

Full information and Tables on application. 
Oct. 1889. JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 








ENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS 


DRESS SHIRTS AND COLOURED COTTON SHIRTS, 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


A Large Variety of Patterns to choose from. 
The Flannel is thoroughly Shrunk. 


FLANNEL SLEEPING SUITS AND NIGHT SHIRTS, 
recommended by medical men, and now much worn. 


ALEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS, 
HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 
57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 











M ‘powetv’s Unrivattep SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. — 
IMPERIAL. TC. 


TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS. 
ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 





ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS __ 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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NOTES 


Tue meeting addressed by the leader of the House of 
Commons in Glasgow on Tuesday was one of the largest 
and the most enthusiastic that have recently been held in 
St. Andrew's Hall. Mr. Smith’s speech was full of that 
sound sense which has made him so strong a man and so 
valuable a member of the Government. In one respect it 
excelled most of the recent vacation oratory : Ireland was 
mentioned only incidentally, and it was brought clearly 
before the public mind that the Government had done, 
and had still to do, much important and most valuable 
legislative work quite outside the sphere of Irish affairs. 
Mr. Smith’s advice to the constituencies deserves to be 
repeated by every Unionist journal in the kingdom. Its 
moral was, select your candidate now: if you can arrange 
it without friction, let him by all means be a Conservative; 
but it is of infinitely more importance that the man chosen 
should be he who is most likely to win the largest number 
of votes than that he should be a Conservative ; and what- 
ever he be—Conservative or Liberal Unionist—let all the 
members of both sections of our party begin to work for 
him at once. The advice may not be strikingly new, but 
it has not been, and is not being, acted upon. The brilliant 
speech of the Lord Advocate which followed was one of 
the happiest efforts of the ‘Scottish leader of the House.’ 
His advice to the Gladstonian leaders to retire for five, or 
seven, or even nine months if necessary, in order to incu- 
bate a definite Irish policy, was a successful reduction to 
absurdity of Mr. Morley’s claim to be classed with the 
framers of the American Constitution. 

Ar the annual Conference of Conservative Associations, 
which was held in Glasgow the same day, subjects varying 
from party organisation to the teaching of the Bible in 
Board Schools were discussed without excitement but 
with great propriety of demeanour. The date of the Con- 
ference, being also that of the Scots municipal elections, 
was unfortunately chosen for all except rural members 
and residents in Glasgow. One result was that the new 
Council includes a disproportionate number of represen- 
tatives of West-Country associations. The only incident 
of the meeting which was anything but commonplace 
was the official motion of confidence in Mr. Reginald 
MacLeod, which—to the surprise of most of those present 

was interjected at a late period in the afternoon. The 
proposer, Sir Archibald Campbell, echoed words that have 
more than once been used by The Scots Observer when he 
spoke in praise of Mr. MacLeod’s zeal, energy, and ceaseless 
activity. It was probably unfortunate that Mr. MacLeod 
should have neglected the opportunity of answering the 
specific charges made against—not himself but —the Cen- 
tral Office by Lord Randolph Churchill, and have con- 


_. ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 

J HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 

Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after Ist October. 
I, RUSACK, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—* Rusack,’ St. 

Andrews, N.B. 
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fined himself to enunciating his conception, excellent as 
it was, ot the functions of an ideal Central Office. Sir 
Archibald Campbell’s motion was well-meaning, but irre- 
levant ; and Mr. MacLeod’s reply, though full of good 
sense, was in no way what in his opening remarks he seems 
to have desired to make it—the refutation of a specific 
charge on the part of a statesman of Cabinet rank. It 
is to be deplored that the personal element should ever 
have been introduced into this discussion. The conduct 
of the Central Office may be open to comment from those 
who have the greatest respect for Mr. MacLeod’s capacity 
for thankless and difficult work ; but that every criticism 
aimed at the party organisation should be construed into 
a personal attack on the honorary secretaries of the Union 
is merely absurd. 





Ar Wrexham on Monday night Lord Cross subjected 
Mr. Gladstone’s Southport speech to a careful and search- 
ing examination. He exposed the fallacies with which 
that utterance bristled, and showed how the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s power of proclaiming associations in Ireland is 
guarded from abuse by the necessity of laying the pro- 
clamation before Parliament. Speech is as free in Ire- 
land, Lord Cross maintained, as it is in England ; but 
speech inciting to crime is not free. The speaker then 
corrected some of Mr. Gladstone’s statistics, and supple- 
mented others, pointing out that when the Crimes Act of 
1882 lapsed agrarian offences rose in number from 762 in 
1884 to 10560 in 1886. After the Crimes Act of the pre- 
sent Government had passed, they fell to 883 in 1887 and 
660 in 1888. Similarly, the number of cases of boycott- 
ing fell in a year and a half from 4901 to 711. These 
facts, Lord Cross contended—naturally enough—should not 
have been suppressed by Mr. Gladstone. The same even- 
ing Mr. Stanhope at Gainsborough made some excellent 
remarks on this last point. He urged that the misery and 
wretchedness around us would be enormously aggravated 
instead of alleviated by the adoption of the Radical pro- 
gramme. ‘ Labour,’ he said, ‘and_the successful fruits of 
labour, depend upon the free and liberal application of the 
capital of the country and the existence of confidence 
among those who possess it.’ And upon this text he en- 
larged to good purpose. Public speakers—even Cabinet 
Ministers 





cannot be very much more usefully employed 
than in exposing the mischievous folly of the doctrines of 
the New Liberalism. 


Tuere is one point to be noted about Mr. John Morley’s 
utterances at Newcastle and Middlesborough. He re- 
ceived a deputation of the Labour Electoral Organisation 
at the former place, the spokesman of which put him 
through his paces. He behaved docilely and owned 
up to the complete satisfaction of his heckler on several 
unpractical matters—such as manhood suffrage (a male 
creature in Newcastle being reckoned a man at twenty), 
and plurality of votes ; but when he was confronted with 
the question of Home Rule—what it is and where it 
should be applied—he jibbed. His questioner confessed 
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that the term was so ‘ vague’ that himself was ‘ puzzled’ 
by it ; but Mr. Morley only begged to be excused : it was 
too large a question, and it would take him too long to 
answer. Yet he and his friends are in the habit of calling 
it the one pressing and practical question of the hour; a 
hundred times more pressing and practical than manhood 
suffrage or plurality of votes. Why this morbid shyness 
of exposition in a man who has lucidity and fluency, espe- 
cially when Gladstonians on all hands are petitioning for 
exposition that they may meet their enemies in the gate ? 
For the rest, Mr. Morley repeated his old argument that, 
the Irish having demoralised the British Commons, the right 
way with them was to give them a Parliament of their own ; 
and so was futile enough to please his worst enemies. 

In his speech at Aberdeen the other day Sir George 
Trevelyan complained of ‘a deliberate attempt to boycott 
and crush out the Liberal party.’ As an example, he 
referred to a recent meeting at Aboyne, at which, he said, 
‘men like Lord Spencer, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr. Gladstone were looked down at from the height 
of moral indignation by the Marquis of Huntly’ ; and 
Lord Huntly lost no time in bringing him to book. The 
meeting at Aboyne was public and open. In what way 
then, asks his Lordship, was an attempt made to boy- 
cott the Liberal party? So far from employing phrases 
of ‘moral indignation, Lord Huntly points out that 
he expressly laid down the line of conduct that he 
advocated: ‘by reason and argument alone,’ he said, 
‘can we hope to carry the day.’ 
proceeds, ‘have chosen other lines’; ‘but, he adds, 


‘You, apparently, he 


‘you have no right to misquote me or to put words 
into my mouth.’ Sir George’s answer is a pitiable 
performance—even for him. He repeats his condem- 
nation of the practice of ‘speaking of the Liberal 
party as a discreditable and unscrupulous association 
of men whose success would be dangerous to the 
security of society.’ Such language, he continues, has 
never until within the last three years been used against 


one of the great parties of the State ; and he maintains 


that Lord Huntly’s speech gave a very unfair picture of 


the Gladstonian party, though he admits that it was 
made in good faith and without violence of language. 
Lord Huntly winds up the correspondence with a trium- 


phant and unanswerable reply. He reminds Sir George of 


the language his party were in the habit of using about the 
Parnellites ; and again he asks, ‘ Did I do what Sir George 
Trevelyan said I did? I did nothing of the kind, and I 
assume from your letter that you cannot show that I did.’ 

Tue Parnellite faction has been taken not only in the 
front, but also in the rear by the Maryborough trials and 
their result. 
attack on the administration of justice in Ireland, which 
has been completely doubled up and submerged by the 
plea of ‘ Guilty’ being put in by so many of the prisoners, 
with the consent, if not by the counsel, of the eminent Mr. 
T. Healy. Of what avail are fine-frenzied orations and 
articles about the miscarriage of justice, jury-packing, and 
Castle chicanery if the innocent victims plead guilty ?— 
above all, if a Nationalist leader is a party to the plea? 
To contend against these conditions was too much for even 
Hibernian impudence, and it was reserved for Britannic 
fanaticism (in the person of Earl Spencer) to denounce the 
trial of the Rev. Mr. M‘Fadden as ‘a most unfair proceed- 
ing, and so to reveal himself as one more Irish than United 


Ireland. 





‘ZESTHETIC, GLASGOW,’ is the Telegraphic Address of 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Coachhuilder, 412 to 424 St. Vincent Street, 


They had prepared an extended line of 
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NoruinG in connection with the recent Municipal con- 
tests in Edinburgh is more noteworthy than the fact that 
in all those wards where a strong Primrose League Habita- 
tion opposed the Gladstonian candidates the cause of the 
Union triumphed ; and wherever there was no Primrose 
League, or where the Habitation was of recent formation, 
and in consequence not thoroughly organised, the issue 
was defeat. It is not too much to say, for instance, that 
had St. George’s Ward been worked as St. Bernard’s or 
St. Stephen’s were worked, the minority of 11 would have 
become a respectable majority ; and it would be absurd to 
suggest that if the Primrose League can flourish in Stock- 
bridge it cannot exist in Lansdowne Crescent and Hay- 
market. It is a lesson which must at once be taken to 
heart, and not in Edinburgh only ; and it should serve as 
a complete answer to those unintelligible Unionists who, 
whether Liberal or Tory, profess a position of neutrality 
to this most active and most successful of organisations. 

Berore the German Emperor started for Constantinople 
his representative in that city assured the Sultan that 
not a word of politics would he hear from His Majesty’s 
lips. What a relief that assurance was to the Sultan we 
may guess; what pains the unhappy Turk has taken to 
keep his visitor’s mouth closed on the awful topic we have 
been informed—to the amusement of the thoughtless and 
the commiseration of the pitiful. There has been plenty 
of private interviewing between his Grand Vizier and 
Count Herbert Bismarck ; and The Times’ correspondent at 
Constantinople is able to say that the conversation turned 
upon the feasibility of employing the Turkish army on 
the side of the Alliance, on certain conditions or in certain 
eventualities. Of course that was the main object of the 
visit, as our readers were informed beforehand. — But 
we shall not believe in the Sultan’s consent till it is re- 
ported on better authority than the newspapers. He may 
listen to the Emperor, but he has to reckon with the 
Czar. The pipkin is in this case a wise pipkin; and 
knows chiefly what would be the probable consequence of 
launching itself into the stream between this iron pot, 
the German, and that, the Russian. The Czar will stand 
anything if he will stand the taking over of the Turkish 
army by the Allies; for that army would be made—as it 
easily might be—one of the most tremendous instruments 
of war under the sun. What he would do to prevent it 
we do not pretend to say offhand; but as to the con- 
sequences of suffering it there can be very little doubt. 

Tuts has been a week of African surprises. First we 
had the news—confirming previous floating ruamours—that 
Stanley and Emin had arrived on the south side of the 
Victoria Nyanza, thus far on their way to the coast. With 
them were 800 followers ; Cassati, the Italian traveller 
so long cooped up with Emin on the White Nile; and all 
Stanley’s white companions, with the exception of his body- 
servant, Williams. This was in its way a surprise, for it had 
not been thought that Emin would be induced to leave his 
post so soon, or leave it at all ; and where were the 8000 
or 10,000 people that he expected to bring away with him? 
A solution seemed to be offered in the next sentence, which 
stated that ‘ Wadelai was in the hands of the Mahdi’: in 
other words, that Gordon’s charge to Emin had gone the 
way of Mr. Gladstone’s charge to Gordon. 





Bur new light was thrown on the course of events on 
the White Nile by a message from Stanley, wired from 
Zanzibar to Sir William Mackinnon. It describes im 
brief his adventures since last we heard of him, in the 
beginning of September last year, when about to recross 


the ‘ Mirk Forest’ with his shattered rearguard, The 
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passage to Lake Albert took a hundred and forty days ; 
he arrived on January 18th, and found news waiting him 
that inthe August before Emin and Jephson were taken 
The troops had revolted, the Mahdists had 
swooped down, the natives had helped to complete the 
work of ruining the Province. 


prisoners. 


Emin advised him by 
letter that if aid did not come before December it would 
be too late. Stanley waited till May ‘ for fugitives,’ and 
then pressed on homeward by the south end of the 
Albert Lake—ascertaining on the way that his Muta 
Nzige (now the Albert-Edward Nyanza) is the south- 
western source of the Nile 





and emerging to view at the 
south end of the Victoria. Of Emin there was no word 
more ; yet we must presume that he has escaped and is 
safe, and may expect him to be with us along with Stanley 
in February ; for there seems no possibility of doubting the 
meaning of the messages to this effect which Captain Wiss- 
mann has received at Mpwapwa. 





Tue next act of this monstrous drama was told next day 
or so. Peters and the members of the first column of the 
German Emin Relief Expedition have been massacred 
on the Tana River by the Masai, two only (one of them 
Lieutenant Tiedemann) escaping to tell the tale. The 
expedition started from Vitu last July. Six or seven 
weeks later it had not penetrated any great distance in- 
land, and difficulties were accumulating. Between Massa 
—Bernhardt’s furthest—and Hameye it was surprised and 
cut to pieces. The second column had not joined the chief, 
and is in a place of safety. Possibly it had received—what 
poor Peters was destined never to receive—the order of 
recall. Of course the expedition—which was more a 
scheme to ‘jump’ the Emin Province than to relieve Emin 
But it is 
rather time to put in a word of sympathy with Germany 


himself—should never have been where it was. 


and of sorrow for the loss of her devoted son than to 
point a moral with his fate. Also to remark that with 
this last massacre our interest in the consequences of the 
interference in African affairs of the Best and Wisest Man 
of Any Epoch must for want of matter be let lapse. 


Tue prolonged discussion on lights in the Maritime 
Conference leads the lay mind to the conclusion that those 
used at present are amply sufficient, if vessels are navigated 
with proper care. The committee which has been ap- 
pointed to inquire into this branch of the subject before 
the Conference reports in favour of the present system: 
with the qualifying proviso that it does not provide a sufti- 
cient warning for fast steamers which are approaching 
sailing-ships. The reports do not say what evidence 
has led the committee to this opinion. For ourselves, 
we remain, till evidence to the contrary is produced, 
of opinion that the lights ordered to be used are amply 
sufficient if the sailing-ship really shows them, and the 
steamer keeps a proper look-out. If lights are not shown 
and a look-out is not kept, of what avail is any system of 
signals? To judge from many of the suggestions made 
to the Conference, it would appear that some of the 
delegates believe that by doubling or tripling lights you 
can get rid of the need for skilful steering. Belief in 
mechanical devices is the superstition of this generation. 

Tue report of General Edwards, Commandant of Hong- 
Kong—which was to the effect that, to be safe, Australia 
must be able to combine her half-dozen little armies under 
a common head—has resulted in the despatch by the Prime 
Minister of New South Wales to the Victorian Premier of 
a document of some importance. Hitherto the stumbling- 
block has been the avowed rivalry of the two chief colonies ; 
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and this it was that from the very outset stamped the exist- 
ing Federal Council—which was a Victorian creation—a 
failure. Australia, in other words, has remained a congeries 
of disunited states. The impossibility of dealing with these 
in any broad Imperial fashion is only too well known both 
to Lord Salisbury and Lord Knutsford: who found the 
good work done in Downing Street at the historic Colo- 
nial Conference of 1887 made negative by the subsequent 
refusal of Queensland to ratify the compact made with the 
Imperial Government concerning the Australian naval 
squadron. Now Sir Henry Parkes has shown himself a 
statesman. It will be noted that his manifesto is con- 
ciliatory, though he does not fail to give his reasons 
for holding aloof from the Federal Council. ‘ For more 
than twenty years,’ Sir Henry observes, ‘I have had the 
question of Australian Confederation constantly before 
me’; and now he ‘invites you to join in taking the first 
great step—to appoint representatives of Victoria to a 
national convention for the purpose of devising and re- 
porting upon an adequate scheme of federal government.’ 
It is devoutly to be hoped that Mr. Duncan Gillies will 
meet Sir Henry in the proper spirit: though it is difficult 
to forget old rivalries, and though Victoria—who all along 
has done her best to solve the great Australian problem 
—may not willingly submit to the initiative of New South 
Wales at this moment. 





ALEXANDER the Coppersmith is having his day, and 
The docker has got 
his sixpence—on November the 4th he began to draw it ; 


‘great is Diana of the Ephesians !’ 


and on the same day there began a fresh strike—a strike 
of lightermen, who demand that one job shall be reckoned 
and paid for as a night’s work, or what not. It does not 
really matter what the demand: the point to note is 
that something has been struck for not because it is fair 
or can be afforded but because the strikers believe 
(from experience) they can carry their point. The steve- 
dores back up the lightermen, and, it is said, the 
Central Strike Committee backs up both; so that a 
combination has been formed powerful enough to predes- 
tine the strikers to suecess. The significance of this 
should be perfectly plain even to the average sentimen- 
talist. The meaning and the issue of the dock labourers’ 
strike were confused for most by a very natural feeling of 
pity for starving men: hereinto no such consideration can 
enter. The lightermen already earn wages which many 
clergymen and journalists would envy—wages of £3 to 
£5 a-week—and there is no sweater nor middleman con- 
cerned. They demand more, not because they need more 
or think they deserve more, but merely because they think 
they are strong enough to compel more. Politically their 
position is grossly immoral. They coerce the masters in 
particular and oppress the community in general for their 
own ends, and so make out a clear and strong case for the 
interference of the State. 
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A WORD TOO MUCH. 


|* effect and consequence, the most important home 

event of the week is Mr. Chamberlain’s harangue 
to the Conservatives of Birmingham. | For some time 
past his speeches have had a particular interest for Con- 
servatives, not in that town alone but everywhere else ; 
and on various occasions we have made it our business 
to expound the excellent reason why. Addressing the 
Radicals of his own connection, Mr. Chamberlain has 
laboured much and often to disabuse their minds of a 
very disturbing notion. Disturbing to them it was, 
and therefore to him yet more ; for what was it ? This. 
While they were not unnaturally ceasing to concern 
themselves with the dangers of a Home we scheme 
which expired two years ago, leaving no successor, some 
old qualms about their severance from the party of their 
choice became more troublesome. No man who has 
convictions of his own will wonder at that, or that a 
good many Radical Unionists should be uneasy under 
the taunt of supporting a Tory Government. E vidently, 
Mr. Chamberlain had convinced himself that these friends 
of his—(though all Radical Unionists are not Radicals of 
Birmingham)—were rather more than uneasy. ‘They 
were slipping away. They were slipping away not only 
from the union of the Unionists but, of course, from 
him ; and what did that portend ? He could not return ; 
and if a backsliding which had already begun gathered 
volume as the general election time drew near—no im- 
probability—why, then Mr. Chamberlain would be left 
pretty much alone at a critical juncture of affairs. It 
is easy to understand the genesis and growth of that 
serious apprehension ; though not, perhaps, the some- 
what reckless course to which it impelled him. Calling 
to his friends, he bade them remark that it was all 
nonsense to talk of supporting a Tory Government. 
There was no such thing. There was indeed a Govern- 
ment that was called Tory, he said, but its measures 
were so completely controlled by himself and one or two 
gentlemen more that it was in point of fact a Radical 
Government—Radical enough to adopt his own Unau- 
thorised Programme ‘to begin with.” Could not they see 
that for themselves ? What, then, was the sense of run- 
ning back to aset of soi-disant Radicals for whose weak 
stomachs the Unauthorised Programme was too much ? 
Of course Mr. Chamberlain’s astonishing language was 
marked by Conservatives as well as by Radicals; and 
of course it was not liked. It was all the less liked 
because it was pretty well known from the beginning 
that the Radical Unionists were screwing out a price 
for their support which they had no right to demand. 
But the Conservative rank and file are very patient 
and very loyal. Little was said about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unchecked and uncontradicted boastings ; and he might 
have repeated them in safety, perhaps, if he had not 
ovcrdone it altogether in his address to the Conserva- 
tives of Birmingham. 

It is not necessary to overhaul that address in detail. 
Luckily, it struck instantly and forcibly on public 
The coolness with which a partnership of 


attention. 
parties which were supposed to stand on grounds of wis- 
dom and patriotism alone is treated as a sort of job—a 
job, too, the terms of which are to be settled over the 
heads of ¢ independent voters” by caucus arrangements— 
Having first proclaimed that all 


is a little too much. 
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the ‘compact’ he knows of is one-sided ; having first 
declared that, as long as the union of the Unionists 
exists, the Government will be carried on, and shall be 
carried on, upon Radical lines, he breaks out into vio- 
lent indignation against Conservative majorities who 
hesitate to strengthen his hand by returning Radicals 
to Parliament : and that also is a little too much. But 
he is not only indignant, he is menacing. Covert 
threats to the same effect he has uttered before. On 
this occasion he is frankness itself. He warns Conser- 
vatives in all the constituencies that unless they return a 
certain number of Radicals and Liberals at Parliamen- 
tary elections ‘many persons and electors who are fully 
satisfied now to call themselves Liberal Unionists will 
go over to the Gladstonian Party.”. What! will they 
do this although the Unionist Government they desert 
is more favourable to Schnadhorstian programmes than 
the Gladstonians themselves ? Then it will be done ina 
mere spirit of vindictiveness. And who is it that will go 
over to the Gladstonian party ? ‘ Many persons and 
electors.” But what does ‘persons’ mean as distinguished 
from ‘ electors °—the common herd of men with votes ? 
Mr. Chamberlain leaves the inference with us ; but we 
know what he wishes us to infer, and indeed we have no 
choice. ‘Persons’ stands for personages ; leaders ; but 
it cannot be meant to include Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self, whose difficulties about ‘ going over’ at present are 
both external and internal. ‘There, however, is the 
threat ; and taken with the rest of the harangue from 
which it constantly peeps out, it is unfortunate for Mr. 
Chamberlain. That proclamation of his to the Con- 
servatives of the United Kingdom has called up all the 
indiscreet and irritating boastings of the last six months, 
adding to them its own peculiar exasperations. He 
and they are now well out upon the tapis; and as a 
consequence he will find that he asks too much when, as 
the price of adherence to his own convictions, he de- 
mands the privilege of ‘ bossing” the Government and 
suppressing Conservative opinion. 


OLD ART AND NEW. 
| NOR many years the old-fashioned critics and the 
hide-bound pedants of the Academy have told us 
that the English School is in peril. Until now we 


have always believed their view to be excessively 


tinged with optimism; but the one good result of 


the Art Congress recently held at Edinburgh was to 
demonstrate that the English School has met its peril 
and is not likely to survive. Mr. Alexander Roche, 
the prophet of progress, and Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A., the priest of reaction, each had an opportunity 
of setting forth his opinion upon art. ‘They gave their 
papers different titles; they read them on different 
days: so that their utterances were not vitiated by the 
heat of controversy or the accidents of disc ussion. Each 
deliberately stated his position, and it would be well 
for our future if their several pronouncements were 
printed side by side and placed in the hands of every 
art student in the country. 

Mr. Richmond’s paper was (unconsciously of course) 
the death-knell of vestrydom in art. His lauda- 
tion of the * Great English School” was unreasoning 
enough to appear ridiculous even to the prejudiced. 
He reproached our youth with manifesting a desire 
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to ‘upset everything old, and to institute nothing 
in its place. ‘To be saved, said he, two things are 
necessary to the artist: he must study the works of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and he must listen to Mr. Ruskin, 
the only critic worthy of attention. Like the Hermit 
of Coniston, he cannot see the difference between in- 
dustry and genius: he prefers conscientious niggling 
to intelligent breadth of treatment. He forgets that 
the painter is only concerned with the artistic aspect of 
things, and has nothing to do with the scientific pre- 
sentation of specimens. There were Pre-Raphaelites 
before Ruskin, and the wise and ‘great Sir Joshua 
(quoted by Mr. Roche) gibed at a Roman painter who 
‘endeavoured to represent every individual leaf on a 
tree. But these nigglers were opposed to the right 
tradition, and there always has been, and there still is, 
a fixed line of division between the artist and the statis- 
tician. It is almost incredible that a painter of Mr. 
Richmond’s experience should have been persuaded 
by false patriotism and a love of spurious ‘ finish’ to 
celebrate the glories of the British Pre-Raphaelites. 
Nationality has nothing to do with art. Art may 
change its centre from Greece to Italy, from Italy to 
France; but its aim, its end, its methods of expres- 
sion remain the same. Just now those who desire to 
profit by the best technical instruction to be had must 
go to Paris, as once they went to Rome. And when 
Mr. Richmond imperiously demands that the Briton, 
if he take to paint,’ preserve inviolate his British lack 
of style, he is in the position of one who should require 
an actor born in Petticoat Lane to deliver Shakespeare 
in the dialect of Whitechapel. 

In urging the English student of art to leave the 
Paris atelier and study the models provided for him 
by his own Academy, Mr. Richmond appealed to tra- 
dition. But does he believe that the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, the worshippers of the Cock-eyed Primitive, did 
anything but commit a ruthless outrage upon tra- 
dition? ‘Tradition is progressive, and he who respects 
it must perforce advance. When Raphael transformed 
the art of his age it was, with all its failure and empiri- 
cism, a vital thing. But it had been dead four hun- 
dred years when Rossetti and Millais took to exaggerat- 
ing its faults and misconceiving its ideals. And it is 


just because the Pre-Raphaelites took up a dead-and- 


gone convention—pretended to play at being children 
after four centuries of growth and the attainment of a 
dozen culminations of development 





and because Mr. 
Ruskin gave his admirable eloquence to misrepre- 
sent the character and tendency of their blunder, 
that our students of art must now leave England 
where tradition has been violated, and take refuge 
in the ateliers of Paris. Mr. Richmond, however, is 
determined to allow the French Impressionists no 
credit. Their processes, quoth he, defy the tradi- 
tions which have stood the severe test of centuries. 
But lest on this account they should lay claim to 
originality, he proceeded to flatly contradict himself. 
‘After all, the dicta of the advanced French school 
are old truths put in modern French argot. Venetian 
art three hundred years ago can tell us about the 
“values” of which we hear so much; and what they 
call plein air is a very ancient mode of treatment.’ 
This latter pronouncement is absolutely true, and is 
the strongest argument which can be advanced in 
VOL. I. 
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favour of French art. For it means that the modern 
school of Paris has profited not by the failures but by 
the triumphs of the past, and most faithfully adheres 
to the great tradition in which art will find its only 
secure basis. 

Mr. Roche’s paper upon ‘ Finish’ is the best pos- 
sible refutation of Mr. Richmond’s argument. He 
protests that ‘finish’ means something more than 
smoothness of surface and idiotic minutie of parts. 
He defines the quality as ‘that aspect of execution 
which expresses the completion of the artist’s inten- 
tion.” There is no touch of narrowness in this defini- 
tion, for, as he proceeds to show, ‘Finish may be 
elaborate or impulsive, inclusive of detail or expressive 
of breadth, but in any case it must be of such a kind 
that the work in which it appears shall glow with 
artistic vitality and not be a still-born product of manu- 
facture. All great art is conceived and done in the 
spirit of these words; but to the constipated carefulness 
of the Pre-Raphaelites and other industrious mechanics 
this kind of finish is necessarily denied. The truth is 
that only an artist knows when the last touch has been 
put to his picture. The lesson which Mr. Roche has 
tried to teach cannot be too often repeated, but it is 
not a new one. Pliny tells us that Apelles of Cos 
claimed (and rightly claimed) superiority over his rival 
Protogenes because, though in all other respects Pro- 
togenes was his equal, he alone knew when to take 
his hand from the picture. In three words of his— 
‘manum de tabula’°—Mr. Roche’s whole contention 
is resumed. And though not a single masterpiece of 
Greek pictorial art has come down to us, we may 
assume from this one dictum of Apelles, uttered more 
than two thousand years ago, that the painters of 
Hellas were not a whit behind her sculptors in large- 
ness of style. Pliny’s comment on the matter may be 
heartily recommended to Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Richmond, 
and those others to whom ‘ loving care in the details’ 
is a shibboleth. It can do them no harm to reflect 
that Pliny, who lived more than eighteen centuries ago, 
and was neither artist nor critic, had the intelligence to 
perceive the value of Apelles’ ‘memorable lesson,’ which 
teaches us that overcarefulness may be, and commonly 
is, productive of the very worst—because the most com- 
pletely inartistic—results. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 


'T’ is now several weeks since we first called attention 
in these columns to the position of Swaziland. At 

that time we intimated our belief that the Colonial 
Office intended to add to their many other acts of 
folly in South Africa by handing over Swaziland to 
the Boers. The very terms in which we alleged the 
proposed surrender was likely to be carried out are now 
almost openly admitted to be those contained in Sir 
Francis de Winton’s instructions. Luckily, it is not too 
late to prevent the mischief from being done, and there 
are signs that public opinion throughout the United 
Kingdom is becoming alive to the trick that is being 
played, and that it warmly resents the action of the 
Colonial Office. It will be well to recall very briefly the 
facts of the situation with regard to Swaziland. Geo- 
graphically, Swaziland is an enclave of the Transvaal, 
its eastern side only bordering upon Amatongaland 
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which divides it from the sea. That its southern 
border touches Boer territory is owing to a sheer 
blunder on the part of the British delimitation officers, 
who allowed the Transvaal to include within its terri- 
tory a long strip of country lying between Swaziland 
and Zululand and which is in no sense a real portion 
of the Republic. By the Pretoria Convention both 
Great Britain and the Transvaal undertook to abstain 
from any interference in the affairs of Swaziland, and 
to forbid their subjects to claim or occupy land within 
its borders. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
British Government has adhered to its undertaking. 
The Government of Pretoria, on the other hand, has 
flagrantly and notoriously infringed the Convention. At 
this moment Swaziland is rotten with fraudulent con- 
cessions which the Boers, totally ignoring their treaty 
The 
time now having come when it appears rather more con- 
venient to openly repudiate than to secretly infringe the 
Convention, the Boers are proposing to take over 
Swaziland altogether ; and in Sir Gordon Sprigg—the 
leader of the Dutch party at the Cape—and the Colonial 
Office at Downing Street, they have apparently found 
ready allies. 

It would be thought that any policy which involved 
an extension of Boer territory, or inflicted Boer govern- 


obligations, allege to have been accorded them. 


ment upon a large area, would stand self-condemned on 
But in this case the terms by which 
the Boer proposal is accompanied seem to add insult 


its own merits. 
to injury. On the one hand Great Britain is to abandon 
the rights conferred on her by treaty; to acquiesce in 
the extension of the Transvaal Government over Swazi- 
land—which is simply a synonym for the handing over 
of Amatongaland and one hundred and fifty miles of 
seaboard ; and to finally abandon all hope of an entry 
into Bechuanaland from the east. In return for these 
concessions, what is it that President Kriiger is pre- 
pared to give, Sir Gordon Sprigg to recommend, and 
Lord Knutsford to accept? In the first place the Boers 
are to undertake not to move northwards ; and when we 
consider the fact that, whatever they may desire, they 
can by no possibility make such a move, we shall be 
able to appreciate the value of this part of the price to 
be paid. A broad region infested by the tsetse fly 
entirely closes the country against a people whose only 
property is their live-stock, and who, when they move, 
take their estate with them; 
that a great amount of self-denial is exercised by the 


nor can we suppose 
Boers when they solemnly undertake to refrain—in their 
pursuit of an object which they do not desire and can 
never reach—from engaging in a bloody and dangerous 
conflict with Lobengula. 

Again, we learn that, in the opinion of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg and others, Great Britain will be well advised 
in surrendering 150 miles of African seaboard to an 
alien and a hostile power, if only President Kriiger 
will deign to consent to the making of a railway 
from our own colony at the Cape through the territory 
of our ally, the Orange Free State, up to the Vaal River. 


One more item must be added to this splendid list of 


favours :—it is understood that the ‘Transvaal Govern- 
ment will be asked, in return for our surrender of that 
which we have no right to give up, to concede to our 
people that which the Boers have no right to with- 
hold. The enormous majority of the able-bodied 
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inhabitants of the ‘Transvaal are already British ; 
but hitherto this majority has been denied every 
that of paying taxes, 
over the imposition of which they have no control, 
Hopes are now held out by the Colonial Office that, if 


right of citizenship save one 





we will only bid high enough and make sufficient sacri- 
fices, the ‘Transvaal Government may be induced to con- 
cede those civil rights which they are not entitled to 
deny, and which every day they become more incapable 
of withholding. 

Such is the summary of things at the present moment 
with regard to Swaziland. It is important that public 
opinion should make itself plainly heard, and that with- 
out delay. The Colonial Office will ‘shout with the 
largest crowd, and it is quite possible that, if the eyes of 
the officials are opened, the whole of the threatened mis- 
chief may be averted—that, instead of this unseemly pro- 
cess of truck and barter, a worthy and sensible line of 
action may be adopted. Even now it is not too late to 
proclaim that protectorate over Amatongaland which 
is such an obvious condition of our future success, 
There will then be no basis whatever for the argument 
which represents Swaziland as useless to ourselves and 
essential to the Boers. All this might well happen—we 
trust it may; but the dangers to which we have re- 
ferred are real and pressing, and the experience of twenty 
years has taught us that it is never safe to free the Colo- 
nial Office from vigilant observation. The amount 
of harm that it has already done in every part of the 
Empire, the amount of ill-will and ill-feeling towards 
this country of which it has been the source, can only 
be realised by those who are familiar with colonial ex- 
pressions of feeling. More than once the public has 
succeeded in rescuing British interests in South Africa 
after the Colonial Office had done its best to sacrifice 
them. It appears that the present is an occasion for 
a similar display of energy. 


THE DIVORCED DRAMA. 


JN the new Fortnightly—(whose energies, by the way, 

are chiefly directed to the task of proving that 
civilisation is a failure)—Mr. George Moore is moved 
to discuss the present condition of the British drama. 
He makes mistakes of fact ; he considers Mr. Beerbohm 
‘Tree a man of genius; his grammar is a thought too 
personal and his style a trifle too fantastic to permit of 
his acceptance as a perfect critic. But he has the root 
of the matter in him; and his main contention—that 
‘no first-rate man of letter writes for the stage —can 
be disputed by none save those to whom literature and 
journalism are convertible terms. 

To say that is, unhappily, to say less than little. 
Journalism does so abound, and has been promoted to 
the performance of so high a function, that the neces- 
sity of literature is well nigh vanished from our midst. 
It is called an Alexandrian age, this shrill-mouthed, 
intellectual, cultured age of ours ; but in truth it is no 
more Alexandrian than another, and the little band 
of poets who fleet the time carefully—polishing their 
triolets and trying to distil passion from adjectives a 
their forefathers sunbeams from cucumbers—is represel- 
tative of nothing but a want of something better to 
do: nay, is probably a fatal symptom of that very 
lack of literature of which Mr. Moore complains. But 
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be this as it may, it is a fact that, as he has stated, 
‘no first-rate man of letters writes for the stage. Mr. 
Gilbert is a neat workman, cunning in comic rhymes 
and prolific of ingenious perversions of possibility ; but 
his prose, for all its elaboration, is hardly the prose of a 
‘first-rate man of letters "—is dry, in fact, and hard and 
solid and lifeless as a box of bricks—while to say that 
his blank verse reminds one of nothing so much as 
deals in a timber-yard were to be merely brutal to the 
deals. Mr. Jones means well and has ideas; Mr. 
Burnand has never asked to be taken seriously ; Mr. 
Wills is the poet of one of the high places of pano- 
rana; Mr, Buchanan—but who, these many years, has 
thought of literature and Mr. Buchanan together? As 
for Mr. Pinero, Mr. Moore compares him with MM. 
Méilhac and Alexandre Dumas, and admits that he 
‘speaks the language of the stage with rare fluency, 
and, besides being ‘well armed with pointed repartee 
and various verbal excellence, is capable of ‘ work of 
the very highest kind’; and, accepting these opinions 
as sound, it is enough to note that thus far his highest 
fights are called Sweet Lavender and The Proftigate. 
These are admirable works, no doubt ; but do they— 
even in this age of journalism can they ?—constitute the 
equipment of a ‘ first-rate man of letters’ ¢ Plainly Mr. 
Moore is right, or words have declined from their old 
uses, and what is ‘ literature* to-day is something vastly 
different from what was ‘literature’ a little while ago. 

A week or two back Mr. Archer—(a writer with in- 
tervals, for all his humour of Ibsenity)—implored the 
idol of a certain cult to give his audiences a chance, 
and risk himself and that august and impeccable * per- 
sonality * of his in plays that, being so far unacted and 
untried, might possibly prove failures ; and Mr. Archer 
was very properly taken to task by a writer in The St. 
James's Gazette, who pointed out that the deity in ques- 
tion was not exactly made of money, and that, standing 
at so much per annum in expenses, it was scarce to be 
expected that he would venture his little all upon ex- 
periments with a, an unknown quantity, when he could 
pick and choose to his liking among a vast accumula- 
tion of y, a quantity as familiar as the highway. 
There is no doubt which of the two is right, and none 
that Mr. Moore, who is practically of one mind with 
both—who deplores the absence of literature with 
Mr. Archer, yet recognises with The St. James's critic 
that this is ‘an age most anxious for peace so long as 
peace does not disturb the money market “—is more by 
way of expressing the gist of the situation than either. 
It matters little that, having a standing quarrel with 
such as are ‘ specially interested in the preservation of 
villas and silk hats, he should blame it all upon them. 
It remains a fact that it is for these that the manager, or 
the middleman, is obliged to cater; and it also remains 
a fact that, while it is for the very antipodes of these 
that the artist—or ‘first-rate man of letters "—prefers 
to produce himself, it is mainly for these that the jour- 
nalist goes forth to journalise—in drama, fiction, poetry, 
music, painting, all the forms that penny-a-lining can 
assume, For them it is that the eminent actor ‘ elects 
to lie there for several minutes holding the attention 
of the audience by the help of occasional moans or 
grunts and furtive grimacings’?; and by them it is 
that the man of letters, whether first-rate or not, 
refuses positively to be constrained. 
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It would be strange if it were otherwise. Here is the 
man of letters with his ideal, his method, his achieve- 
ment (such as it is), his art; there is the manager, the 
middleman, with—as Mr. Archer has deprecated and 
The St. James's critic has recognised—his eternal need 
of making money ; and away beyond both is the public 
of them that are ‘specially interested in villas and 
silk hats.” In that public the artist, it is like enough, 
retains to the end of time a certain faith; for under- 
neath its villas and its hats it remains unalterably 
human, and if it consents (as it does) to let itself be 
chloroformed with fashion, is always ready (as it appears 





to be) to accept the heroic expression of emotion—as in 
the case of Shakespeare in English and Salvini in Italian 
—as something preferable to hats and to villas both. 
But between them is the middleman, with his ‘ childish 
manifestations of vanity,’ his belief in himself, his com- 
mand of his audience, his regard for his critics, his 
mistrust of novelty, his absolute contempt of litera- 
ture ; and of him the man of letters, first-rate or other, 
is content—though the drama of his native land decline 
from Shakespeare and Congreve upon the creators of 
Man's Shadow and The Lights o’° London—to remain in 
serene, 1mmitigable ignorance. He makes no fortunes, 
but at least he retains his self-respect. 


THE GRAND MISTAKE OF HIS LIFE. 


OW fortunate it would have been for Mr. Glad- 

stone and his country if he had gone back into 
retirement after the elections of 1880! He stood then 
upon the highest point of eminence he was fated to 
attain to ; and though he had allowed every discerning 
eye to see how dangerous a man he could become, by 
far the greater number of his fellow-countrymen refused 
to believe in his weakness and wickedness, and he had 
not yet been under temptation enough to show how 
far his worst faults could carry him. There was a 
time—in the seventies, but already half-forgotten— 
when, after ruining his party, he abandoned it ; leaving 
to Lord Hartington the business of rebuilding where 
he himself had destroyed. His successor in the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party slowly but completely accom- 
plished what ‘the old Parliamentary hand’ had not 
patience enough to attempt; and the Liberals had 
already become a well-organised, well-governed, hope- 
ful body again when the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities’ gave to 
Mr. Gladstone a means of rekindling enthusiasm for 
himself and of rousing the country in his own behalf. 
The famous Mid-Lothian campaign ended in a great 
defeat for Mr. Gladstone’s rival. Mr. Disraeli and the 
whole Tory party were routed utterly ; and then the 
victor made the grand mistake of his life. 

What he should have done was almost as apparent then 
as it is now. Having replaced his party in power by a 
series of exertions like to those which blaze on the pages 
of his Homer, he should have gone proudly back to the 
retreat he had been called from, leaving the conduct of 
affairs in the very capable hands of Lord Hartington 
and Lord Granville; as, indeed, they expected him 
to do. It may not be generally known, but these 
gentlemen were deeply disappointed when Mr. Glad- 
stone (who was not first ‘sent for” by the Queen, be it 
remembered) announced his fatal determination to put 
himself at the head of the new Administration. Of 
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course they had to make way for him. They had to 
decline the Queen’s proposals that they should form a 
Ministry, since he insisted on it ; most unhappily for 
himself first, his party next, and the whole country 
Had he gone back to his retreat, what a 
Nothing less 


afterwards. 
difference it would have made to him! 
than this: he would have been saved from the pro- 
digious errors that steadily continued the ruin of his 
reputation from 1880 to 1886, the year in which it fell 
to pieces altogether. Meanwhile he was again destroy- 
ing the Liberal party; and this time so completely 
that it has ceased to exist as a political organisa- 
tion. It has nothing to do with either Cikedabonion 
Radicalism on the one hand or Laboucherian Radical- 
ism on the other ; and is really little else for the moment 
than a homeless faction. But if Mr. Gladstone had 
taken the wiser course, what then? Why, then it 

all but absolutely certain, in the first place, that the 
worst errors of the 1880 Administration would have been 
avoided. Neither the Liberals in particular nor Eng- 
lishmen in general would have had such humiliations to 
lament as the truckling to the Boers, the belated Nile 
expedition with its prodigious, ridiculous waste, and 
the betrayal of Gordon ; and what a gain that would 
have been to the whole country, apart from the mon- 
strous debauchery of principle which Mr. Gladstone 
England has known nothing 
though 


has since made common! 
like that since the days of Charles the Second : 
as no doubt the 





perhaps Mr. Gladstone would say 
numerous he-females of his ps arty will—that the one 
sort of debauchery is less detestable than the other. 

Possibly. In any case, there is quite as much of it, to 
say the least ; and it equally springs from the idiosyn- 
crasies of a single individual ‘ whose word no man relies 
on. As for Mr. Gladstone himself, it is easy to see 
what his gains would have been if common sense and 
his classical reading had enforced a policy of retirement 
after his great victory. Whatever glories might have 
been won by a Hartington-Granville Administration, at 
least half the credit would have been assigned to him. 
Every good stroke of policy, every popular effort of 
statesmanship, would have been set down to the watch- 
ful genius who presided over the ministerial councils 
from the library at Hawarden. On the other hand, 
whenever a mistake was committed, or whenever a 
misfortune overtook the Government, 
the cry would have been: ‘ Ah, if our aged statesman 
had been at the helm!* Add to this the glory of 
bursting from his retreat from time to time to repel 
some menacing attack or repair some unnerving disaster, 

and we see at once how different Mr. Giaditene S posi- 
tion might have been had he only been capable of self- 
restraint after the triumph of 1880. In all likelihood 
there would have been no man so much honoured on 
this side of the grave; while History would have given 
a very different account of a character which, by im- 
mense good luck, had missed its full development. Ah, 
what a blessing to all parties that would have been ! 
Moreover, as long as he lived and retained the use of 
his marv dow Seales; we should have had the benefit 
of a judgment far less distorted than it had ever 
been before by the prejudice of self-interest and much 
less deboshed by the solicitations of self-love. Experi- 
enced and observant, he would have brought a cooler 
mind to bear upon the social phenomena of the time, 
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and have spoken of them with far more authority be- 
‘ause with less suspicion of bias. In short, his greatness 
and therefore his happiness would have exceeded all that 
he can now call his own, except, perhaps, in some pass- 
We, too, should 


for if sometimes he did 


ing mood of vainglorious exaltation. 
have been much better off; 
mischief—(that, of course)—it would not have been 
mischief without compensation quite. 

It was that little speech of his at Saltney the other 
day that inspires these reflections ; and that alone, with 
its beautiful occasional deviations into pure good sense 
and honest statesmanship, is enough to show what a 
different Mr. Gladstone we might have had these nine 
years past if the twin devils, Vanity and Ambition, had 
not spoiled all in 1880. And then the books that would 
have poured forth from Hawarden in that interval—now 
never to be too much execrated and lamented ! 
finance, of metaphysics, of astronomy, of devotion ; hymn- 
books, novels (theological, of course), ‘ Outidanos’ pam- 
phlets, and review articles—ah, how many! Such is our 
loss of profit and his of glory. But as the gods appoint 
so it must be. Had Disraeli died ten years before the 
date engraved upon his tomb, he vet would have died 
an old man; and the general word for him would have 
been, ‘ A clever but disappointed political adventurer, 
Those last ten years of life were his salvation, so to 
speak. How much otherwise is it with the rival who 
detested him the more as he neared his grave with the 
Salvation ?—how much otherwise 
indeed! If, however, Disraeli had the Fates to bless, 
Gladstone has not them to blame. He has himself to 
blame alone ; and he must know as well as anybody now 


star rising over it. 


what was the grand mistake of his life. 





THE JOURNALIST'S SIGN-MANUAL. 


O sign or not to sign, is the rather slow-burning 
question rekindled this month in the newest 
review, and answered by Mr. Gladstone and other con- 
genial spirits, who all of them do sign this time, any- 
uninitiated let it be 
explained that the debate is over for the daily 
Gladstone and certain 


way. For the sake of the 
‘copy’ 
press of a free country. Mr. 
faithful and ardent (R: adical) souls conjure the jour- 
nalist as he values his style, his conscience, and his 
professional prospects, to ‘ sign.” But there is another 


party which counsels editors and proprietors careful of 


the authority and the circulation of their prints to 
fight shy of signatures. 
this conflict of opinion would be a strike of daily jour- 


nalists. But one thing is quite clear: what the re- 


formers really propose to change is the whole system of 


English journalism. It is the form and spirit of the 
most wealthy and powerful newspapers in the world 
to which they object, 
signatures as a stalking-horse. The model they have 
in their eye is the French journal and, perhaps, certain 
evening newspapers‘in London. Obviously their difli- 
culty is that it is easier to get signatures than the 
kind of articles and the race of readers they admire. 
There are many monthly magazines bespangled with 
signatures in Britain, but no Revue des Deux Monies 
even unto this day. 

The change may or may not be worth advocating : it 


Books of 


The appropriate result of 


using this flagrant question of 
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is mainly a matter of taste. But so far as the ‘ autho- 
rity’ of the great dailies goes, that surely concerns their 
proprietors only, and is no cry to go to the public with. 
Power without responsibility is always contrary to public 
policy. No very grave inconvenience may have resulted 
so far from irresponsible government by journalism ; 
still, any one can quote cases where individuals have 
been unfairly attacked, or in one notorious matter sup- 
ported, for private ends by newspaper proprietors. And 
about the principle of the thing there can be no doubt. 
Public servants, we know, are under daily temptation 
to betray state secrets ; and we have yet to see whether, 
under the conditions of an European war, any question 
of public safety would outweigh the attractions of a 
special and sensational edition. 

For public reasons, therefore, it would not be unde- 
sirable that the general reader should learn to look to 
newspapers less for oracular guidance and solemn 
‘anonymity’ than (as in France) for open advocacy of 
individual and witty comment. But it is by no means 
probable that the appearance one morning of many new 
names at the foot of columns where no names are now 
to be seen, or even the substitution of that ‘immediate 
jewel of the [journalist's] soul, the age of ‘I, as one of 
them puts it, would produce the revolution in public 
taste which is dreaded or desired. The signed article 
may be, and is, abused almost as readily as the un- 
signed. ‘There is no guarantee that the journalist, his 
name being established, would greatly exert himself to 
better his record. When he signs, Mr. Andrew Lang 
(for instance) writes up to his signature. So, too, he 
But there are 
sufficiently familiar precedents the other way. 


does when he works anonymously. 


In short, under English conditions, it would seem that 
the change, if it were possible, would mean chiefly a 
change of masters. For a free people, alas, has no ob- 
jection to the servitude of opinion. And where there 
is any demand for the signed article, we get it practi- 
cally without signature. Given a journalist with a 
touch of literary genius, with a public, and he will 
not complain that he may not ‘sign’ his articles; he 
sets his seal, his sign-manual, on every line he writes. 





IN A DOCKYARD. 
I.—THE ARGUMENT. 


] ER Majesty’s dockyards are yearly visited by 

many thousands of Her Majesty's subjects. 
They are, it is to be presumed for their own happi- 
ness, endowed with that faculty which makes the joy 
of the tourist’s life: the faculty of staring at machines, 
machine-houses, and * products’ in general, with a firm 
belief that they are enjoying themselves and also im- 
proving their minds, Whether they would be grateful 
to any one for convincing them that they can hardly be 
doing the first, and are certainly not doing the second, 
is doubtful. Nevertheless this must be the exact truth. 
The proof of this proposition is exceedingly easy. It 
is to be found in the indisputable fact that this country, 
which is supposed to be, and indeed after a sort is, in- 
tensely interested in its navy, knows so wonderfully 
little about it, and has apparently formed no idea 
either as to what it ought to or what it can be or is 
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To be sure, the general public is not singular in this 
respect. Judging by results—by the ships which are 
made and the guns which are cast—Ministers and mem- 
bers of Parliament and Admiralty officials are, though 
they know so much, not conspicuously wiser than the 
lieges at large. The principal difference between the 
many and the few might almost be said to be 
about this: that whereas the many look on with 
ignorant wonder or acquiescence, the few persist in 
making experiments which turn out to be blunders, or 
in repeating blunders which have been shown to be 
dangerous. Between want of judgment above and 
want of knowledge below we have produced a navy 
concerning which this only is certain :—that its value 
as a fighting machine is in the last degree doubtful. 

A sweeping assertion of this kind when it stands 
We believe 
that it gives the secret conviction of those who know 
the navy best, but it would be hardly worth repeat- 
ing for that reason only. We propose, however, to give 


alone is, and deserves to be, neglected. 


our reasons for believing it to be true:—some reasons 
that is, which in our opinion differ a little from the 
many others uttered by those who find fault with the 
navy. 

It is, we are well aware, no new thing to complain 
of ships and guns; but as a rule complaints deal only 
with technical points—with the faults of particular 
models, with the vices real or imaginary of our work- 
and do not touch what we believe to be the 





manship 
main defect of the modern war-ship altogether. To 
show that we write in no carping spirit we are pre- 
pared to make two concessions not commonly made 
by critics of the Admiralty’s doings. In the first 
place, we are quite prepared to believe that every one 
of the mistakes made in this country have been, and 
are, made by foreign navies. The most ‘modern’ of 
them all—the most scientific, the most addicted to 
experiment: the Italian, to wit 





has gone furthest on 
the wrong path. In the second place, a fair-minded 
critic ought not to conceal the fact that all these errors 
and miscalculations were almost—or, human nature 
What was 
the old navy of wooden sailing-ships as it stood in 
1840, say? It was the result of eight centuries and 
more of evolution. The three-deckers had developed 


being what it is, even quite—inevitable. 


from the Viking ship—the long, low, broad-beamed 
craft dug out of the mound in Norway: a wooden 
clinker-built boat with one mast stepped in the middle, 
on which was hoisted a single sail—a course. ‘Through 
all these centuries the progress had been very slow. 
Each generation had taken its own step in advance. 
Every improvement had been put to the test not of a 
mere experimental trial but of long use in cruising 
and battle. 
sach stage was well proved before advance was made 
to another. What is the modern iron- or steel- 
built, armour-clad, steam-propelled navy? ‘To begin 
with, it is not forty years old—counting from the 
appearance of the French floating batteries in the 


What was done, therefore, was solid, and 


Crimean War. During this very brief period the 
modern warship has undergone more modifications than 
the wooden ship in eight centuries. H.M.S. Rodney, or 
Victoria is further off the Victory than the Victory is 
from the Viking ship. These forty years, too, have been 


years of peace at sea, No real naval war has occurred in 
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the interval. Lissa proved nothing, and the American 
Civil War next to nothing. The Federal navy had not 
to deal with an enemy who could fight battles at sea, 
and what work it did was mainly done with wooden 
ships. These forty years, then, of perpetual change have 
never been sobered by serious trial. ‘The inventor has 
been allowed his head, inevitably, and has equally in- 
evitably lost all grip of the conditions under which 
war must be conducted. ‘The temptation to do ever 
more and more with his materials—to make his ships 
larger, his plates heavier, his guns bigger, and his 
machines incessantly more numerous and more compli- 
cated—has proved irresistible, until at last ships are 
floating engine-boxes, full of miracles of mechanical in- 
genuity. They are wonderful, no doubt—extraordinary 
to look at ina shed or a steam basin: but will they work 
in battle ? 

We believe they will not, and for this very simple 
reason :—that the inventor, carried away by hismechanical 
ingenuity, has utterly sacrificed the man to the machine. 
Now battles are fought by men, and not by machines. 
‘Those navies and armies have won in which the weapons 





used have been such as the average man could be made 
to master by an ordinary training. Monster guns and 
machine-guns are no new things. They were both 
known in the early youth of artillery, and were both 
given up not because the men of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were less ingenious than we but because 
in those times of incessant fighting it was soon found that 
what was too big was also too heavy for use, and that 
what was too complicated was too delicate. Now we 
are going back to the experiments of those early days, 
and are exaggerating them. Armies will soon be unable 
to move for the masses of ammunition they must drag 
about with them to feed their magazine-rifles and 
machine-guns. Ships are becoming so complicated 
that even in peace and in fair weather they can only 
be managed with difficulty by highly trained arti- 
ficers. In battle, in storm, and when the highly trained 
men are swept off by the accidents of service, they will 
not be manageable at all. In other words, let them be 
as well built as you please—(and the workmanship of 
many of them is most defective) 
that purpose of combat for which they were constructed. 
We believe that the supremacy at sea will rest with 








and they are useless for 


the power which turns from exclusive attention to its 
machines and thinks more of its men. ‘There are 
three conditions which any ship which is to be an 
effective fighting craft must fulfil : 

Ist. It must be habitable not only in harbour and 
for a short time, but at sea and for long stretches of 
cruising: habitable, too, without loss of health and 
nerve. 

2nd. It must be so built that it is possible to give 
and to hear orders on board. 

3rd. It must be armed with weapons which are 
manageable in a rapid, effective fashion: which are the 
tools and not the masters of the men. 

We hold that the modern type of war-ship, big 
and little, violates every one of these rules in the most 
flagrant manner ; and we propose to try to prove it. 


[NoTE.—We specially invite the attention of our readers to 
this and subseguent numbers of a series which will set forth 
certain facts on the subject of naval design and construction not 


hitherto published —ED. S. O.] 
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MODERN MEN. 
‘JIMMY ” WHISTLER. 


NHAT Mr. Whistler the farceur cuts a much braver 
figure in the imagination of the public than Mr, 
Whistler the painter is unfortunate enough. Yet none is 
to blame for it but the Master of the Butterfly himself, 
The majority of mankind recoil in horror from the pit of 
notoriety which other hands have digged for them. Mr. 
Whistler, on the contrary, has complacently devised him- 
self a peculiar abysm of publicity. Though an hundred 
hacks of the New Journalism have shriekingly attacked 
him, yet can he afford to smile, contemptuous of assault ; 
for no hurt that they might do can compare to the injury 
he has wilfully done upon himself. To prying paragraph 
or impertinent interview he owes little, whether for good 
or evil. With the instinct of a born Yankee, from the 
very beginning of his career he has deemed it wise to run 
his own show. The necessity of advertisement has always 
been apparent to him, but in rivalry with Mr. Barnum 
he has preferred to bill his own hoardings. To compel 
the consideration of the public he invented ‘ Jimmy’ ; 
and ‘ Jimmy,’ the jocose Oracle of the White Lock, whose 
utterances are generally as inscrutably futile as those of 
the Delphic priestess herself, remains one of his most 
pleasing if demoralising inventions. In ‘Jimmy, how- 
ever, the farceur inevitably prevails over the artist: wherein 
he has outrun his creator’s intention. But he would 
not have been an oracle had he not been misunder- 
stood, and the public has treated his excellent art with 
levity, and taken his mild jocosity in grim earnest. There 
is none who is not familiar with the curious little notes 
—in bastard French and signed with the mystic bug— 
which ‘ Jimmy’ contributes to periodical literature. Their 
humour has not always been apparent, yet they have at- 
tracted more attention than the frequent masterpieces 
which, under the alias of James M‘Neill Whistler, their 
author has exhibited. Time, though, will set all this right, 
and future generations—while they neither know nor care 
aught of the Suffolk Street signboard, the Fulham claimant, 
the silly correspondence these called into being—will re- 
cognise a master’s hand in the Sarasate, the Carlyle, the 
Lady Archibald Campbell, and many a brilliant achievement 
in paint besides. 

It has been said that Mr. Whistler has in him a good 
deal of Malvolio and a something of Macaire. And it is 
a fact that the spirit of farce and a certain recklessness 
may be observed in all he says or does; and it is at 
least a probability that only he was ever so fantastically 
arrogant. Our modern Malvolio is always cross-gartered. 
He can scarce exist outside the sunshine of applause. For 
himself his admiration is unbounded. He asserts in a tone 
of defiant assurance that he stands by the side of Rem- 
brandt, Tintoretto, Velasquez. By the side of these, 
quotha? Nay, but above them ; for ‘Why drag in Velas- 
quez’? To take a lower estimate of his genius is (to 
him) a confession of critical incompetence, and while he 
covers with farce all those who decline to join in his wor- 
ship he receives the homage of the faithful with the non- 
chalance of gratified superiority. It is not so long ago that 
his admirers gave a banquet in his honour, and ‘ Jimmy’ 
(who on that occasion was given his head) had nothing 
to say but that the tribute came too late. Of course 
the tribute was deserved, but it was due to him in an 
equal degree a quarter of a century ago. So long as the 
whole world persisted in regarding Mr. Whistler as a com- 
mon clown, some such counterblast was justified. But 
now that ‘ Jimmy’ is the ‘ Master,’ and has gathered about 
him a band of obsequious disciples—is as it were the core 
of a great, big heart of flattery and imitation—would not 
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a modest face better become him than those exercises in 
yanity to which he still descends ? 

Thus far we have insisted on Mr. Whistler’s personality 
not because it has any influence on the practice of his art 
but because he never suffers to lose sight of it. The work, 
however, has far other and far greater interest than the 
man. The British Philistine has never ceased to assail 
Mr. Whistler’s pictures, for the reason that he could never 
understand them. But representative (as opposed to 
decorative) art has no attraction for James M‘Neill. He 
does not stoop to the production of square yards of litera- 
ture in the flat. The serious person will look in vain to 
him for moral encouragement or the elevation of his soul. 
And this fact proves that, even if he himself seem some- 
times lacking in self-respect, he always respects his art. 
The very meanest of his ‘notes’ and ‘ arrangements’ is 
the deliberate outcome of artistic research. Those who 
look for an anecdote within the frame of his every picture 
may betake themselves at once to Sir John Millais, Mr. 
W. P. Frith, and the hoardings passim. Harmony of tone 
and arrangement of line are the results which Mr. Whistler 
has ever striven to attain, and his achievement has won 
him a position among the masters—a position that not 
all that is at enmity with art, not even the eccentrici- 
ties of ‘ Jimmy,’ can utterly abolish or destroy. The Seer 
of Coniston, in making his famous onslaught upon that 
historical Arrangement in Black and Gold, was only giving 
another proof of the contempt and abhorrence in which 
he has always held pictorial art. 

The man’s artistic equipment is well-nigh complete. To 
sureness of vision he adds extraordinary technical accom- 
plishment. None better understands nor more brilliantly 
practises the selection of material. For he is no blind 
worshipper of Nature: on the contrary, he holds—and 
has said it in print—that Nature is usually wrong. 
‘Nature contains the elements,’ he writes, ‘in colour and 
form, of all pictures, as the key-board contains the notes 
of all music. . . . To say to the painter that Nature 
is to be taken as she is, is to say to the player that 
he may sit on the piano. But he can do more than 
select his material: he can treat it (when he likes, 
which is not always) with real distinction of style. He 
is no outeast from convention, wandering the world with 
nothing but his individuality to help. He has appre- 
ciated the value of the great artistic tradition which 
lies behind him ; and if in defiance of the past he some- 
times produces work which is not art, his failure is due 
far more to arrogance than ignorance. ‘The artists of 
the British School (to whom the man and all his works 
are, happily, an offence) have charged him with being 
merely Gallic. But in reality there is in him no touch of 
the parish beadle, no suggestion of the parish pump. The 
assailants mumble inarticulately with a Cockney twang: 
he speaks the language of art pure and undefiled. Messrs. 
E. Burne Jones and Frith have stated on oath in the wit- 
ness box that he lacks finish. By this we presume they 
mean that their rival’s work is not as tight and hard 
and unpainter-like as their own. If you admit that ‘finish’ 
means a painful elaboration of unessential details, then 
assuredly is Mr. Whistler a stranger to the quality so be- 
loved by the Academician. If, on the other hand, as we 
prefer to believe, a work of art is finished when the artist 
has adequately expressed the idea it was his purpose to 
convey, then Mr. Whistler displays, in paint and etching 
alike, a rare quality of completeness. Few have rea- 
lised with equal intensity the importance of represent- 
ing only what is essential. And it is just this neglect of 
the superfluous which makes the majority of his works 
good art. Sometimes, it is true, he permits ‘Jimmy’ to 
invade the province of ‘ James M‘Neill’ ; and then you 
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get canvases scrawled over by a personality and infested 
with a mannerism which give his foes in Askelon the 
right to gibe. But whatever his shortcomings, in one of 
his ré/es he is a man of genius, and he has done more in 
the service of art than any other English-speaking painter 
of his generation. 

The theory which has always animated his art might 
easily have been deduced from his practice. But oddly 
enough he has been bitten with the desire of expound- 
ing his views to the public, like the commonest Art 
Congress-man or art critic. In the pompous dialect of 
New England he has discussed in public Art (with an A) for 
the benefit of that herd of critics and amateurs which he 
has ever affected to despise. The result is one of the best 
pieces of criticism to be had. Yet when he ascended the 
rostrum his sense of humour must surely have slumbered. 
‘Art is upon the Town!’ was one of his liveliest (and 
truest) epigrams. Did it never occur to him that in 
introducing her to a mixed audience at that hour of the 
night he had himself become Sir Pandarus of Troy? And 
if it had, would he therefore have permitted himself to 
tremble and turn and be changed? That is the question. 
They may answer it who know their ‘ Jimmy’ as we know 
our James M‘Neill. Till when, silence is best. 





MUMPHIUS ON A LOCH. 


T is quite a long time (writes Miss Larkin) since I pro- 
mised to tell you how Herr Mumphius and I got on 

in the boat out fishing. All sorts of stories have been 
told which are quite untrue, like most things in the even- 
ing papers. What really happened was this : Mr. Mumphius 
had been denouncing gillies, and saying that the true 
sportsman hated to be accompanied by a servant. The 
gentleman whom they call the Pedant agreed with Mr. 
Mumphius, for he said that he never caught any fish 
(which is quite true), and that he felt for the gillies who 
carried the landing-net, and never had a chance of using 
it. Mr. Mumphius said something rude, and it was agreed 
that there should be a match: Mr. Pedant to go in a boat 
with Lady Violet Lebas, as umpire, to see fair-play, and I 
to accompany Mr. Mumphius. — I took a rod and he took 
his; we put on phantom minnows, and I am very sorry to 
say that when Mr. Mumphius’s minnow caught (as it did) 
in his clothes, and in my hair, and in the bottom of the 


boat, and, generally, in everything within the four-mile 


radius, his language sounded most improper. I did not 
understand one word, but Mr. Pedant told me afterwards 
that Mr. Mumphius has studied all languages to find out 
which gives him most relief when he is angry; and he 
swears in Tamil, which, Mr. Pedant says, is splendid for 
this purpose. 

However, as I helped him (of course we had _ no gillie, 
or the affair would never have happened), at last we got 
the lines disentangled. Then he set off sculling, or trying 
to scull rather, while I let the phantoms down into the 
deep. For a great strong man, Mr. Mumphius rows dread- 
fully badly. I told him he 

‘ Splashed as no man splashed before 

Since great Caldara Polidore.’ 
Generally he knocked the handle of one oar against the 
knuckles of his other hand, and then his Tamil idioms 
really sounded dreadful. Often he caught a crab, and, as 
the wind freshened, he could hardly make any way against 
it at all. It did not seem much use trolling, but sud- 
denly birr rang the reel, just as it does, you know, in Mr. 
William Black’s novels. I always read the chapters with 
salmon in them ; not the others—don’t you? But to return 
to Mr. Mumphius’s rod. The reel rang away, and he 
jumped up and dropped the oars, which fell into the 
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water. He nearly upset the boat in coming for his rod, 
and when he got it into his hands he did not know a bit 
how to play his trout. It was a good big one, about two 
pounds, and Mr. Mumphius held the point of his rod down- 
wards, and gasped. ‘ Give him the butt,’ I said ; ‘lift your 
top up, Mr. Mumphius ’: but he seemed quite lost. So I 
reeled up my own rod, and got it in out of the way ; while 
we drifted about anywhere, and the trout ran this way and 
that. At last Mr. Mumphius, who did not understand the 
reel, took hold of the line in his hand, and pulled it through 
the rings, till he had the trout near the boat; but he 
would not let me try the landing-net, after I had fright- 
ened the fish away three or four times and nearly broken 
the casting-line. I did that because I did not want Mr. 
Mumphius to beat Mr. Pedant, who is much more polite, 
and never talks in Tamil. But Mr. Mumphius, I really 
believe, exhausted the profane resources of that language. 
Finally, when the poor trout was quite tired, a strange 
thing happened, as Mr. Besant would say. Mr. Mumphius 
made a great tug at the line, and the fish flopped out of 
the water, and was falling into the boat, but the ériangles 
of the minnow caught in Mr. Mumphius’s beard ! 

O it was dreadful! The trout kept jumping, and Mr. 
Mumphius could not disentangle him, and the hooks also 
caught in his necktie and the collar of his coat. Mr. 
Mumphius grew perfectly scarlet, the trout flopped in his 
face, and I was laughing so that I could not think of how 
to unhook him. At last I took the scissors out of the 
fly-book, and cut away half Mr. Mumphius’s yellow beard ; 
and by slicing his coat a good deal at last I released him 
from the fish. Unluckily it fell into the water and got 
off: I could not help that. But Mr. Mumphius, who has 
no sense of a joke, and is very economical (like all Ger- 
mans), hated having his coat cut, and was cross with me 
for laughing. And we drifted on shore at the top end of 
the loch—for the oars were gone—and it came on to rain 
and hail dreadfully. When I proposed to take shelter in 
MaclIntosh’s Cave up there, he began to quote Latin 
poetry to himself— 

‘Summogue ulularunt vertice nymphze ’"— 

and insisted on walking home. He fell into a flooded 
burn on the way: I went round by the bridge. When we 
arrived we found that Mr. Pedant had caught three large 
trout: at all events he produced them in triumph ; and as 
Lady Violet did not say anything against it, he was judged 
the conqueror. But Mr. Mumphius looked very curious 
with his beard half cut off, and he went back to England 
next day. 

That is the whole story, and the things in the evening 
papers are all nonsense. 


SCOTS USHERS IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
Il. 

if may appear to some that, from what was written in 

our former article of the condition of the Scots Usher, 
while its meanness and sordidness are patent, neither its 
‘oppression ’ nor its ‘shame’ is manifest. Oppressive and 
shameful are, of course, relative terms. What, for instance, 
would be a shame and an oppression to a white man may 
be felt as neither by a nigger ; what may be shame to a 
gentleman need be none to a lackey; and what may be 
oppression and shame to an educated man may appear 
neither to an uneducated. It must be admitted, too, that 
what the ‘ proud and beggarly Scot’ takes as offence, his 
English comrade often meekly accepts as a matter of 
course. There are little things in the daily life of the 
cheap boarding-school which keep alive in the soul of the 
Scot a constant sense of hatred and rebellion. He is 
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always set below the salt, so to say. He sits at the 
end of a long board, at which a double row of boys 
is set, while there is a table at the upper end So 
the ‘ principal’ and his family ; and he eats of the boys’ 
rough fare—meat on meat days, dumpling on dumpling 
days, and resurrection pie on pie days—while at the upper 
table his ‘ principal’ eats of the fresh, choice joint and the 
delicacies of the season. The usher would not mind that 
so much if his ‘ principal’ were a better man than himself, 
if he had any pretension to be a gentleman and a scholar ; 
and he would mind it least of all if he did not see it—if 
the difference of position and of fare were not, so to say, 
thrown in his face. Such despite of the usher, intensified 
frequently by the ‘ principal's’ contemptuous bullying in 
class hours (which few are so prompt to resent as Nicholas 
Nickleby was), gives a cue to the pupils which they are 
not slow to take. If the elder boys do not openly flout 
him (as Steerforth flouted and insulted poor Mell) and defy 
his authority, they show him no respect, and make his 
exercise of authority extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

‘ But, it may be asked, ‘ how at this rate does the edu- 
‘ation of the boys go on?’ It does not go on; if it does 
anything at all, it merely marks time. And then such 
schools as these are not primarily meant for education, 
Most parents seem to regard them as chiefly nurseries and 
pensions, where their boys will be kept out of the way, and 
where they will be fed and taken care of at a very mode- 
rate cost, and most ‘ principals’ regard them as a means of 
livelihood, rather more profitable than retailing pounds of 
butter and rashers of bacon. If anything like education, 
or even instruction, comes of it, it is well ; if not, it is still 
well. ‘There are no examinations worth the name to test 
such instruction as may be acquired ; but prizes are given 
periodically, and the parents are satisfied,—until their sons 
leave school, when they probably find that they are not so 
well equipped for earning a living as the bricklayer’s boys 
who have paid twopence a week at the Board School. 

‘And how,’ it may further be demanded, ‘ can any young 
man who has a grain or two of self-respect remain in such 
an occupation?” ‘To which it may be at once replied that 
few or none remain in it for choice. But when once 
embarked in it it is difficult to find another. ‘The usher 
when he takes up with ushering is commonly some- 
what of a failure,—a failure at college, or a lapsarian 
from employment in Government schools; and when 
once he has served in such a school as we have been 
describing he has the mark of the usher (which is as 
that of the pariah) upon him. With that record he can- 
not return to Government employment, nor can he ‘ go 
up higher ’ in the kind of school with which he has become 
mixed up. He has no leisure for study (even if he be 
that way inclined) to fit himself for a better position as a 
teacher—no leisure except in vacation time, when it takes 
a very resolute man to turn to his books. So that with the 
strongest desire in the world to abandon ushering, he 
finds term added to term, year to year, and he is still an 
usher. ‘ He cannot dig and to beg he is ashamed,’ and he 
has not the astuteness of the Unjust Steward : what can 
he do, then, but remain an usher? He remains an Usher, 
and a Boy. It is impossible for him to grow to full man- 
hood in the company he is compelled to keep, the mean 
shifts he is put to to extract anything like comfort trom 
his situation, and the restrictions which hedge him about. 
He has no responsibilities to nerve him: he must not 
marry, for marriage would demand that he should seek 
another occupation ; and he may remain ignorant of all 
the business and struggle of life, for food and lodging (of 
a sort) and pocket-money are always provided him. 59, 
we say, he remains a boy, though he often has the vices of 
a man. 
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Since it may be that some of the statements here made 
appear exaggerated, we append a summary of the ex- 
perience of a young Scots Usher, who within a twelve- 
month made the acquaintance of four English boarding- 
His first was in a water-side town not far from 
London. When he entered the school he found it was 
Jewish ; and since he had an aversion from Jews he asked 
to be released from his engagement. The ‘ principal’ (who 
was a Pole) would not, however, release him, but tried to 
bribe him to stay with the promise of a ring off his finger 
and an increase of the stipend arranged for. 


schools. 


The young 
man stayed the term out ; but never had he seen such a 
fiasco of school-keeping. 
fifty, from seven up to sixteen) were the commonest kind 


The boys (who numbered about 


of Sheeny ; their parents were well-to-do shopkeepers 
about the East-end of London, and they themselves 
were the most amazing imps of cunning, mischief, and 
lying. It was impossible to teach them anything (there 
had never been anything but the merest pretence of 
teaching) ; it was next to impossible even to keep them 
in order; for even in lesson-time their natural inclina- 
tion to huckster, and squabble, and overreach would 
break through all restraint. Once or twice a day the 
Polish Rabbi would appear ina passion, administer thrash- 
ings, lament that his pupils were such ‘devils, and that 
he had never yet got an usher to stay with him. In 
the company of these impish little sons of Shem the 
young Scots Usher had to stay from early morn till dewy 
eve, feeling the desperateness of his situation all the 
more that the imps were for the most part beyond his 
control. He was with them over lessons (or the pretence 
of them), at games, and at meals ; and when they went to 
sleep, finding no other place to sit in (the schoolroom was 
over a stable), he went and sat in the kitchen, ate his bread 
and cheese for supper, and conversed with the cook. 

He left the Polish Jew, and took service with a dissent- 
ing minister in Kent. ‘The school was widely advertised 
as a ‘ Christian Home,’ where (you were particularly asked 
to note) ‘a cow is kept.’ Both pupils and usher saw the 
cow, but neither usher nor pupils tasted much of its pro- 
duce, the animal most in evidence being pig: pig for 
dinner three times a week, and suet-pudding (with 
treacle) four. It was impossible to stay long with the 
dissenting minister, because he not only could not pay, 
but even desired to borrow; he not only expected his 
usher to help to dress and undress the small boys (of 
whom there was a considerable proportion), but also 
to nurse (when his school day was done) a newly weaned 
baby. The third school was in Yorkshire, and was like- 
wise ruled over by a dissenting minister. It was small, 
poor, and mean, but not unbearable, and the usher might 
have remained there some time had he not been expressly 
engaged merely to finish a term which had been rudely 
interrupted by a drunken, middle-aged usher, who had 
first knocked his ‘ principal’ down and then taken himself 
of. The fourth was in all regards the most notable. It 
was an ‘Academy’ of long standing and of some repute. 
Its then ‘principal’ was a retired butler with a fine, 
gentlemanly, old-crusted, gouty appearance. He could be 
a vast deal more impressive than a lord, and he flaunted 
the insolence which he deemed characteristic of the 
nobility. He even overawed the parents of his pupils 
when they called: he appeared to be always exhibiting on 
his bosom the counterpart of the great brass plate which 
adorned his gate—‘ Dr. Blank, M.A., Principal.’ He was 
shrewd and business-like. 
well, for he understood it ; but since he knew nothing of 
teaching he was insanely jealous of those who taught. He 
would stand by a class in his fraudulent cap and gown, 
and bully both usher and pupils on some matter of which 


He managed the commissariat 
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he knew nothing, and if the usher did not humour his 
craze he would make his life unbearable for weeks. 

Such is a year’s experience of one Scots Usher. Neither 
every year’s experience nor every usher’s is necessarily so 
disastrous and deadening as that, yet one can well believe 
the usher was in earnest when he declared that he would 
rather turn soldier or break stones than again pretend to 
teach in a common English boarding-school. 





GRUB STREET. 

S Grub Street extinct ? The question admits of but one 
answer. Grub Street is an hundred-fold more populous 
than when Pope raked it with his Apollonian artillery. 
Also it may be contended with good reason that the moral 
and intellectual conditions thereof have not relatively im- 
proved with the times. It is no exaggeration to say that 
journalism includes more drunken loafers and indigent 
idlers than any other profession or trade of equal strength. 
This state of things has been growing with some rapidity 
during the past decade or two, and its proportions now 
are very serious indeed. 

More, perhaps, in journalism than in any other line of 
life does the principle of the ‘ survival of the fittest’ hold 
good. A very inferior man may get a footing by a fluke 
or series of flukes, but rarely is his levelling long de- 
ferred. Every bore can write about something: if not 
‘out of his own head,’ then out of another man’s book ; 
and to this practice of appropriation it is due that jour- 
nalism and literature are callings so desirable for the lazy 
and the incompetent. Fleet Street and the Reading Room 
of the British Museum are crammed with men whose 
livelihood is far more precarious than the docker’s in the 
days before Burns. It would be cruel to make a jest 
of these poor creatures ; but it would be misleading and 
immoral not to describe their presence as an offence against 
civilisation. Of many the Reading Room is apparently 
the only home, and it was not so very long ago that quite 
a little colony performed their one ablution there, while 
one or two were wont to give themselves foot-baths with- 
out providing their own towels. Shabbiness is no longer 
a peculiarity of genius, nor is a habit of strong waters 
any more a proof of soul; and the truth is, that the 
loafers of Fleet Street and the drones of the Reading 
Room have scarce any literary ability, and, if they ever 
had it, have macerated it to nothingness in drink. The 
former—the habitual pressman-cum-public-house-ists— 
are literally and figuratively a deplorable set: they 
will drink while any one will pay, and they will brag 
themselves helpless and speechless over the feats they 
have done and the intimacies with leading journalists 
which they have achieved. ‘Good God,’ said Swift (in 
his decline) ‘what a genius I had when I wrote that 
book’; and for some of these, too, a regret of this sort 
—but not assuredly of this magnitude—might be pos- 
But the 
majority are the merest riff-raff; and for them the only 


sible, if it were not for the drunkard’s vanity. 


things that make life worth living are the acceptance of 
an occasional paragraph and the blackmailing of some 
likely ‘juggins’ for a ‘drink.’ They tell you they are 
full of commissions ; they go on—if they can still go on— 
to attempt to borrow small silver; and if you have any 
respect for your profession the attempt is vain, and the 
gin remains undrawn. 

Among those whose peculiar haunt is the Museum 
there are many with a strong likeness to the Fleet Street 
person in so far as regards astounding incapacity. If 
they ‘soak’ less, it is because their commodities are less 
marketable ; for the Museum variety of the species is fre- 
quently an erudite personage. It is a proclivity for 
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delving amongst the very deadest things the past has 
buried fathoms deep in oblivion which has prevented 
this type of hack from becoming a useful member of 
society—as, for example, a cobbler or a sweeper of cross- 
ings. Here the casual observer may light upon men in 
every conceivable stage of dilapidation, and become fami- 
liar with every conceivable shade of misfit and decay. 
Here is the man with boots conspicuously odd, and here the 
The shifts at eking out 
existence here displayed are manifold ; and if you like 


martyr to life in carpet slippers. 


to sentimentalise about their authors —well, youmay! But 
If they do 
not borrow once or twice during the progress of their com- 


it is not always wise to put work in their way. 


mission, they will certainly ‘ sub.’ you for half-crowns ; and 
the balance will dwindle as the commission grows, and the 
completion of the one is the disappearance of the other. 
Rag-bag editors—editors of the 77t-Bits type of ‘journal ’ 





are pestered with such contributors ; and they are 
commonly found equal to the responsibility, for you may 
often catch them in the act of announcing some abomina- 
tion in scraps as ‘ By an eminent /itéraleur,’ or ‘ By a well- 
known man of letters.’ 

The Grub Street phase of life is the saddest and the 
most unwholesome conceivable ; and a device not only to 
ameliorate the lot of the men themselves but also to wipe 
the profession clean of them and their reproach has yet 
to be contrived. No help can be expected of themselves. 
They are incompetent and vain enough, but they are not 
sufficiently respectable nor plausible ; or they might orga- 
nise themselves into another Arts and Crafts. 


FURS AND FEATHERS. 


\ JITH frost in the morning and mist at night the 

question of fur grows pressing. Sealskin we have 
ever with us. Fashions come and go, but the caprices 
of the successive dynasties that sway the mode have 
failed to entirely abolish and destroy this softest, warmest, 
most becoming of all forms of peltry. Surely the cloak 
or coat of seal, with its warm browns, its delicate texture, 
and its luxurious suggestiveness, affords the daintiest pos- 
sible frame for that heightened colour which is an effect 
of exercise and winter winds. But this autumn the vogue 
is with not sealskin but black astrachan, which is seen 
everywhere, even (O insolence of fashion !) as a trimming 
to sealskin—as one note, that is to say, in a discord of black 
and brown. Taken by itself, the glossy, curling stuff is 
undeniably pretty, and makes up into smart jackets and 
capes, which a little braiding touches as with reminiscences 
It is held that a head of 
some sort is necessary to complete a garment of fur; and 
therefore has art constructed one—resembling that of a 


of wild Magyar horsemen. 


curly rat or a Newfoundland in the dawn of puppyhood— 
to act as clasp or as trimming to jackets of astrachan. It 





is ugly—at least we shall reckon it so when its day is gone 
by—but in the meantime the garment seems unfinished 
where it is not. 

But if there be a thing that reconciles us to the 
fleeting ugliness of fashion it is the more eccentric ill- 
favouredness of garments that claim to be beautiful not 
for a season but for all time. In its right place a pea- 
cock’s feather is a beautiful thing ; and when modern 
woman first laid hands upon the bird she dealt not ill 
with its hundred eyes. Reserving to her own use only 
the soft, close, green plumage of the breast, she adapted 
the tail feathers to the domestic fire-screen. There would 
one gladly leave them. But one lady—a priestess of the 


cult which teaches that where socialism is not art cannot 





be—has evolved a cape of peacock’s feathers that looks 
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sparse and straggling, despite its metallic lustre and its 
glory of sapphire and emerald. If this be art of any sort 
assuredly it is not the art of dress ; for a woman’s form js 
neither wall nor window, to be draped according to the 
rules of upholstery ; even as her mission in life is not 
But the 
Among the 


merely to harmonise with her surroundings. 
peacock does not flaunt without a rival. 


prettiest of present popularities are those soft boas of 


curling ostrich plumes, suited not only to bright autumn 
mornings but for evening wear as well—when one leaves a 
hot room or sits in a draughty theatre. Close-set feather 
trimmings are also common for gowns, these disputing 
pre-eminence with the bands of otter and beaver that go 
so well with velvet and cloth. Fur also appears in mil- 
linery especially in those cloth toques which have proved 
themselves no less becoming than useful. 

The tartan fever is not yet abated; though already 
several styles have been tried and found wanting. At 
present plaids are draped diagonally, presenting diamonds 
in place of squares, so that the effect is less depressing 
than it might be. But a really pretty tartan gown can be 
achieved by making the check large enough—so large that 
one square will form the whole front of the dress. Let 
there be a border of narrow, bright-hued lines round the 
skirt, and panels of the same on either side, and your tartan 
has almost disappeared, yet are you still in the vanward of 
the time. The bodice, too, can easily be dealt with, for the 
stuff of which the dress is made is to all intents a bordered 
shawl. Fasten a corner of this shawl high on the left side 
of the bodice ; let the folds of it vanish in the draperies of 
the skirt ; and the effect, while graceful and becoming, is 
Ecossaise enough to satisfy a Parisienne of 1889—the year 
of the Exhibition and that flamboyant Colonel White. 

All shades of purple (the atrocious colour) are to be 
worn this winter, but the tints of heliotrope are less in 
favour than the tints of red. 
coming to ‘ the rare pale Margaret’ sort of woman, but is 


This primary is very be- 


implacable to her blonde sisters, who, however, will not 
therefore be warned off it any more than they will see them- 
selves as others see them in terra-cotta, old rose, or gold. 
One in a hundred finds a shade of her rival's colour that 
suits her, and so attains a double victory—the triumph of 
surprise as well as charm ; but for most such emulation 
means always defeat and sometimes annihilation. There 
is but one thing more dangerous than this rushing upon 
destruction in pursuit of new colours ; and that is the idea 
that grey and brown are such sober hues that any one 
may wear them. Some of the most crying atrocities of 
costume are committed by high-complexioned ladies at- 
tired in pearly grey ; some of its most depressing effects 
are achieved by dark, pale girls all clad in brown. The 
primaries have perils of their own, but they are not more 
deadly than those that lurk in harmless-seeming negatives. 

The straight lines that characterise the present style 
give room and verge enough for a heavy fashion of decora- 
tion. Flounces and flummery go together. An innova- 
tion in evening dresses is to have the lower part of the 
front one mass of large net-work, sometimes made of silk 
braid ending in tassels. A happier effect, however, 1s 
obtained when the material itself is worked in perforated 
embroidery, and finished with a fringe. Embroidered 
robes continue in favour in all delicate tints of crape and 
silk ; but they have one ungrateful quality. In the piece 
they look charming ; but in the make-up they lose and 
lack distinction. In fact, embroidery on evening dresses 
never looks really well, unless designed for a robe and 
worked upon it after it is cut, with special reference to 
the style in which it is made. No stitching on of bands 
and borders will suffice. 
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THE HIGHLAND REGIMENT. 
THE INDEPENDENT COMPANIES. —IL. 


N the doubtful plight in which we left them, with 
mutiny in view, full justice may be done to the 
Highlanders by following the contemporary account of an 
anonymous author who would seem to have belonged to 
the intelligent minority. This account was entitled A 
Short History of the Highland Regiment ; interspersed with 
some occasional observations as to the Present State of the 
Country, Inhabitants, and Government of Scotland. t was 
‘ printed for Jacob Robinson at the Golden Lion in 
Ludgate Street’ in 1743, and sold as a pamphlet for 
a shilling. When it is noted that this narrative was 
issued while the doom of three supposed ringleaders of the 
simple-minded deserters was still uncertain—(they were 
afterwards shot at the Tower)—its transparent truthfulness 
and unaffected sympathy seem no less remarkable than 
its moderation and good sense. Imagine how an appeal for 
mercy under similar circumstances would be worded by 
the pamphleteer of to-day ! 

In his preface the eighteenth century writer promises 
his reader some entertainment if he ‘has any degree of 
curiosity as to what passes in the world, and is not wholly 
taken up with his own affairs, which, the disposition of the 
present age considered, can searce be imagined’ ; he de- 
plores like a patriot the absence of a better understanding 
between Scots and English to supplement the paper union, 
and fears that the Scots in particular ‘suffer not a little 
from our neglect of them, and leaving countries that 
might be made so useful under the tyranny of old customs 
which are ten times more prejudicial than the rigor of 
their climate.’ He undertakes to satisfy the public ‘ which 
seemed earnestly to desire an impartial account of this 
affair of the Highlanders,’ and not to be ‘swayed by any 
private inclination against the rules of the severest 
justice.” In the body of his ‘treatise’ there is a tolerable 
description of the Highlanders’ country, rather an in- 
different account of themselves, and a deservedly unflatter- 
ing account of their politicians, a race which left itself no 
room to degenerate. He speaks of the hills, bare and 
barren or covered with forests of fir-trees, of the valleys 
‘which they call glens, through which there generally run 
trout-streams’ ; the rivers, he complains, are rapid and 
dangerous, ‘ but for these rivulets, they are very pleasant, 
as well as very commodious.’ ‘In the g/ens they have 
corn of all sorts, but especially barley and oats, the latter 
furnishing them with bread and the former with drink. 
Their horses are small but serviceable, their black cattle 
little but sweet.’ Of the inhabitants this generous 
author allows that ‘it may be truly affirmed that they 
are not indigent to the degree of beggars, or despicably 
rude, . . . the people don’t make a much worse figure 
than they do in North Wales. Their politicians are 
thus dismissed : ‘It must be allowed, to the honour of 
the great men in that part of this island, that they have 
always kept our Ministry in the dark as to the methods of 
managing their countrymen, and by this artificial practice 
they maintain their own power and accumulate vast 
estates.” Then comes an account of the raising of the 
Highland Regiment, and a sketch of the dress and equip- 
ment of the men, by reason of which ‘they are able to 
advanee or retreat with incredible swiftness.’ But it is 
the story of their unwilling southward march, their dismay 
and distress in London, and their mad desertion mainly 
that move him with sympathy for his unfortunate clients, 
anda strong desire to set them right with his puzzled 
countrymen. He tells how at starting ‘ good words were 
given them,’ and they crossed the Border in perfect good 
humour ; but when they ‘ drew nearer town, and met with 
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the compliments of our true-bred English clowns, they 
grew more and more gloomy.’ He takes the town to task 
roundly in the following terms: ‘When the Highlanders 
walked the streets here, everybody must be sensible 
that there was more staring at them than ever was 
seen at the Morocco embassador’s attendance, or even at 
the Indian Chiefs’, who (sic) some people would have passed 
on us for kings. The amazement expressed by our 
mob was not greater than’ the surprize of these poor 
creatures ; and if we thought their dress and language 
barbarous, they had just the same opinion of our manners ; 
nor will I pretend to decide which was most in the right.’ 
Energy of expression here gets the better of grammatical 
elegance with our authority: pathetic indeed are his 
efforts to explain the honest and natural misgivings of 
these ‘ poor creatures’ to the matter-of-fact Cockney of 
these days. ‘When these fellows came to think that they 
were to be sent to Jamaica, it naturally came into their heads 
that they had been first used as rods to scourge their own 
countrymen, and, after their having sufficiently tamed 
them, were now to be thrown into the fire.’ ‘ They looked 
upon themselves as a kind of loyal voluntiers, who had 
taken up arms pro aris et focis, and quite different people 
from soldiers of fortune, who fight anywhere and in any 
cause for so much a day.’ ‘They laid great stress upon 
their habit. To what purpose, said they, are we cloathed 
like Highlanders if we are not constantly to be imployed 
in the Highlands? . The officers thought in this 
respect like the private men, and never dream’d that such 
a whim would come out anybody’s head as to send for 
them to show their bare backsides in England.’ The pam- 
phlet ends with an account of the pursuit and discovery 
of the deserters in Lady-Wood near Oundle, by one Captain 
Ball of Wade’s Horse ; of the negotiations and correspon- 
dence which led to their surrender and return to duty ; 
and of the arrest of four of their number. ‘ What now 
remains, says the author, ‘but that we wish them as men, 
as unfortunate men, as strangers, as people bewitched with 
the love of bleak heaths and barren mountains, and yet 
our fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects, a good deliverance.’ 

That was denied to his hopes; but when we find that 
on many a similar oceasion misunderstandings between the 
Highlanders and the military authorities were happily 
cleared up without bloodshed, it may be supposed that his 
efforts were not altogether vain. The fact that this was 
no singular occurrence, that on seven or eight occasions 
similar justifiable mutinies (if we may so call them) broke 
out, proves what tact and careful handling were required 
to bring this experiment of‘ regimenting ’ the Highlanders 
to a triumphant issue, and to make of the Highland regi- 
ments what they later became. It is only when their 
national characteristics and the circumstances of their en- 
rolment are kept in view that full justice can be done to 
their extraordinary services to the Crown—to which we 
may return on another occasion. Similar difficulties, it 
may be added, are encountered in dealing with the 
Goorkha regiments in India, who get restless when 
too long removed from their ordinary stations and their 
homes. On taking leave of these early Highlanders, 
it is pleasant to note that when the negotiations be- 
fore Lady-Wood were going on, Major John Creed, 
one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, wrote to 
His Grace the Duke of Montague that he ‘has seen 
some of the gentlemen Highlanders.’ And here is a story 
which goes some way to justify the epithet. Some little 
time before the Highland Regiment was Yordered to 
London, the King having never seen a Highland soldier 
expressed a desire to see one. Three privates were sent 
for, and two of them had the honour of going through 
the broadsword exercise and that of the Lochaber axe 
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before His Majesty and others assembled in the Great 
Gallery at St. James's. Their skill and dexterity gave 
perfect satisfaction to His Majesty. Each of them got a 
gratuity of one guinea, and gave it to the porter at the 
palace gate as he passed out. 





EVERY GOLFER OF HIS OWN DRIVER. 
.. 


N Y Driver, methinks, she’s the pride of the links, 
4 She just kisses the ball: ‘tis no effort at all, 
But I tell you her kiss is a stinger! 
She makes the ball fly like a star through the sky : 
You should hear the boys shout when I swing her. 
Chorus. 
‘Crack ! What a whack! My word, he hit it clean ; 
If it gets a fall it’s home upon the green a 
Upward and onward, soaring afar, 
Piercing the blue like a bright white star. 
Il. 
She ’s a bonnie beech-head, like a clean thoroughbred, 
And a steely sweet spring, like a lithe living thing ; 
For a cap-full of gold 1d not yield her. 
She takes them so neat, she drives them so sweet, 
That all the boys shout when I wield her.— Chorus. 
Il. 
Such a length of a swing; such a clean singing ring 
And a swish as she falls and sends whizzing the balls ! 
Not a gold-mine, I tell you, would buy her. 
But I'll lend her to you, and then all golfers true 
Will shout when you drive them a flyer.—Chorus. 


Horace G. Hurcuinson. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A NUMBER OF PUNCH. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer} 

SIR,—The Punch pictures are so clever that many even of 
the most witty among us only turn to the letterpress as an 
after-thought. Yet to my mind the jokes without illustrations 
are so humourous and diverting as almost to make /’uach a 
comic paper by themselves. 

Here, for instance, is last week’s number, which, mark you, is 
merely an average sample. The half of the first page is letter- 
press, which may be safely described as one broad chuckle. | 
cannot quite understand what it is about, but the great jest is 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is called Mr. Jokem 
Goschen. Mr. Goschen’s middle-name is Joachim, and I con- 
fess that, though this sharp play upon words appears in Pusch 
nearly every week, it continues to give me great delight. Only 
the illustrations in uch are signed, which | consider unfair. 
There must be thousands of readers like myself anxious to know 
who first conceived this pun. I can picture him making it week 
after week with tears from the fount of laughter rolling down 
his cheek, 

It is notorious that the letterpress of /umch is written by the 
wittiest in the land, who meet together weekly to strike sparks 
from each other in the course of conversation. This is the 
famous Punch dinner, of which glimpses have been given us by 
historians from time to time. Unless some such 
were taken to keep the staff brilliant, it may be said with confi- 
dence that the most sparkling of men would now and again 
become stale. Consider not only the quality of the pun but the 
quantity of it. 

We take up last week’s number again, and, with our usual 
luck, it opens at the page about the theatres. It is all very well 
for us to scream over this page, and, when we have come to 
ourselves, to say that the writer will kill us some day : he really 
will, But no one man could have done it: it may have been 
nspired by one, but it was written, like so many fine things 
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nowadays, in collaboration. The very first sentence contains 
two distinct jokes: indeed one of the grand features of the staff 
is that they always begin at once. Here it is (I have read it 
many times aloud as well as to myself): ‘The Gaiety 
Variety Show, entitled “Ruy Blas, or the Blasé Roué” 
is everything in the singing and dancing line by turns— 
in this respect resembling a music hall show, where alj 
have their “turns ”--and nothing not too long, that 
is, including the skirts.’ Easy though these jokes are to 
read, one may be sure that they did not strike the guests at 
the Punch dinner at once. Probably one member of the staff 
proposed the first, and another the second, They would be im. 
mediately written down and handed round the table, when each 
person present would suggest improvements. Amid universal 
chuckling the jokes would thus be rounded and polished until 
they attained their present form. 


long ; 


The remainder of the article 
is quite worthy of the opening, and the end is specially happy. 
In this Signor Tito Mattei is, with great humour, called Tito- 
tum. 

| In ordinary journals, if the long articles are good, little atten- 
tion is paid to the paragraphs ; but Punch has apparently an 
inexhaustible store of jokes varying in length from three lines 
to six. Merely to fill up an inch of space at the bottom of a 
page, last week’s number has this sparkler :—‘ Nuts for them. 
A Grand Hotel official informed the “ Pall Mall” interviewer 
last Saturday that the Royal Guests were put “in what we call 
the Walnut Rooms.” What is the specialty of Walnut Rooms? 
Must the guests eat only walnuts and walnut pickles ? 
attendants let off crackers in their honour? 
nut Room official expressed himself hazel-y.’ 

Among the national subjects treated of in last week’s number 
is the dinner of the General Theatrical Fund, at which, as all 
persons interested in our social progress as a nation know, 
Colonel North presided. Ignorant outsiders, thinking him the 
very man for the post, may be surprised to find Punch object- 
ing. but read the paragraph, and you will find that some irre- 
sponsible wag 1s at the bottom of it—indeed at the top of it, as 
he would say himself, for the paragraph is comically headed : 
‘Northerly.’ My own impression is that to the Pusch dinner 
the humourist brought three jokes about Colonel North, which 
were considered too side-splitting to be lost, and that the para- 
graph was constructed for their benefit. One of them has been 
already mentioned, but the others are quite as good. ‘ By the 
way ’—this is one of them—‘ of what regiment is the Colonel? 
If not a colonel of “ Ours,” he is certainly a commander of 
“ Mines.”’ ‘ Will the title ’—this is the other—‘ of the associa- 
tion be altered, out of compliment to the gallant millionaire, 
and be known henceforth as the Royal ‘“ Colonel” Theatrical 
Fund’ No wonder that the temptation to say these things to 
a wide public proved too strong to resist. 

In an art paragraph Mr. Marcus Stone is very felicitously hit 
off as ‘the unproverbial Stone that has always kept rolling, and 
yet must have gathered a lot of moss.’ That should keep artistic 
circles in good humour during the winter months. An Irish 
politician and editor is the first of his tribe to illustrate the 
well-known Punch proverb that brevity is the soul of wit: 
‘Astrology.—Mr. Tay Pay O’Connor says he has the firmest 
faith in his “lucky S¢av.”’ Unionists will writhe under the 
lash of Punch’s political writers. Here, for instance, is pungent 
criticism and wit combined : ‘ Mr. Smith,’ says Lord Salisbury, 
who is pointedly called ‘the Markiss,’ ‘ if there are any more of 
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these moral victories for Unionism there will be only one bye 
left for us, and that will be good-bye.’ Two novels are reviewed 
in last week’s Punch in a style that must make the ordinary 


critic sigh, though it adds to the hilarity of the nation. As 
Punch can only devote a short space to reviewing, it selects 


the cream of current literature for notice; and last week’s 
cream of fiction was a shilling story by Mr. Farjeon and 
another by a still greater writer, John Strange Winter. The 
former book is ‘quite one of the Skipper series,’ and the joke 
thus made is amusingly explained in these pithy words: 
‘You can hop on from point to point deeply interested until 
you come to the finish.’ John Strange Winter (itself a 
splendid name to discuss at a Punch dinner) calls her 
story ‘ Buttons,’ the staff down on the title 
gleefully. ‘Sounds as if he were a page-boy,’ they say In 
brackets, giving the joke the appearance of an impromptu, anc 
they add ‘doubtless he is a boy of a good many pages.’ The 
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author ‘is by no means “the Winter of our discontent.”’ This 
naturally makes them like the book, and sharpens them for 
what is perhaps the sarcastic gem of last week’s number. ‘It 
js announced that the Christmas course of lectures at the Lon- 
don Institution is intended for juveniles, and will be given by 
c. V. Boys. If very little chaps are taken there, in front of 
him he’ll See Vee Boys.’ It has been long admitted that Punch 
is best when he is Scots, as in this case. Such a joke could 
easily be knocked into a Scotsman’s head with a hammer and 


a chisel.—-I am, etc., Ovridavos. 


THE CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE IN 
GLASGOW. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.| 
Edinburgh, 7th November 1889. 

Sir,—Your readers may not all have noted how irregular 
and unfair a proceeding occurred at the Annual Conference of 
Conservative Associations in Glasgow on the Sth inst. 

As usual there was issued to each delegate attending the 
Conference an agenda paper. If that document is to have any 
value whatever, it can only be on the footing that it completely 
sets forth the business of the meeting, and that it will be ad- 
hered to. Many persons so treated it: I amongst them. The 
preliminary business of approving of the annual report and of 
re-appointing the office-bearers is the stage at which the actings 
of the executive and the state of party organisation naturally fall 
to be reviewed. That, also, is the stage at which such matters 
have been discussed hitherto. Accordingly, when at Tuesday’s 
Conference this part of the business had been disposed of 
smoothly, and without reference to the recent attacks on the 
Central Office, and after the resolutions bearing on party 
organisation had been discussed, some of us—rather exhausted 
by a feast of platitudes—left the Conference and returned 
home, believing (on the authority of the agenda paper) that 
thereafter only a few harmless resolutions would come on. 
Judge, then, whether such of us have not good cause of com- 
plaint in regard to what follows. 

It seems that after luncheon Sir Archibald Campbell ap- 
peared in force, like Cromwell entering Parliament. In 
defiance alike of the agenda paper and of the rule (always 
rigidly enforced in the case of lesser men) that notice shall be 
given of all matters to be brought before the Conference, Sir 
Archibald proceeded to propose a vote of confidence in one of 
the four honorary secretaries! The relevancy of the motion is 
not nearly so obvious as its utter irregularity. It was a clear 
case of ‘riding’ the Conference ; and such a proceeding is 
most gravely to be deprecated. I do not suggest that actual 
harm was done. I do not think there was—although the 
aim was newspaper effect, and to some extent that aim was 
attained. On the merits of the motion, or on Mr. MacLeod’s 
perfectly fair reply to the ‘spontaneous’ and ‘utterly un- 
expected’ expression of esteem, etc., I have no comment to 
make. But I would venture to suggest to Sir Archibald 
Campbell that, if at any future Conference he feels suddenly 
constrained by his admiration for any one to move a similar 
resolution, he ought either to give notice of his intention— 
so that it may go in the programme—or propose it at a less 
irrelevant part of the proceedings.—I am, etc., 

DELEGATE. 


REVIEWS. 
A NEW WALTON AND COTTON. 


The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's Recreation, of 
Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton, With an Introduction 
by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. London : Macmillan. 
Boston : Little. 2 vols. 


The character of this new American edition of a sweet and 
famous English classic is mainly negative. Thus, it has nothing 
in common with Major’s Fourth—the best and handiest of all ; 
it is by way of being well shapen and well printed, but it is not 
to be compared in point of stateliness and beauty with the 
larger Pickering—so admirable in aspect, in design, so noble 
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and distinguished ; it resembles in nothing that dreadful ‘ Hun- 
dredth’ issue of a year or so back—which has been described, 
and rightly, as a monument of vulgarity. Its chief distinction 
is a preface by Mr. Lowell ; its only novelty besides a number 
of insignificant and feeble etchings of places. For the rest, its 
embellishments are culled from various ancient sources, the 
cuts of fishes being mainly derived from the Inskiphs done for 
the aforesaid Pickering, while the designs contributed to Major’s 
Fourth by Archer, Absolon, Creswick, Kenny Meadowsand others 
do coldly furnish forth the rest. The notes, too, are described 
as ‘selected ’—(the editor is silent as to the various sources)—so 
that the effect of the whole thing is very largely anthological. 
It may be noted, too, that the printing is neatly done, the 
page not badly intended, the paper good, and the format 
by no means awkward ; but it must also be remarked that 
for them that have not the best of the Majors the ideal Com- 
pleat Angier is still to seek. The ‘diamond’ Pickering is, of 
course, a good thing of its kind, but the type, however exquisite, 
is impracticably minute ; while the little reprint done by 
Messrs. Bell, though handy and serviceable, is not luxurious 
nor beautiful enough for the devout. What is wanted is an 
improvement upon that excellent Fourth of Major’s : an issue 
which shall include a sufficiency of notes, the cuts of the fishes, 
and an introduction by (say) Mr. Andrew Lang ; the whole im- 
printed (with the Pickering feeling) by an artist in typography 
on paper which is good enough to satisfy one’s sense of luxury, 
yet not so dear as to make the act of purchase an offence 
against economy. The price of the present edition—which is 
largely compacted of things superfluous and vain—of five 
hundred numbered copies is fifty-two and sixpence ; and there 
is another, a limited edition, in all the ill-breeding of large 
paper, which by them that have more valour than taste may be 
had for a guinea more. Plainly these conditions are other than 
should be. For the Compleat Angler is a book to read—a book 
for the bedside or the pocket—or it is nothing ; and, as has been 
shown, to read it one must either borrow of collectors—a race 
hard-hearted and not given to lending—or put up with the 
little Bell of 1863. Perhaps Mr. Nutt may see his way ; per- 
haps, as a fis aller, the proprietors of that excellent series which 
is called by the name of the best collection of lyrics in the lan- 
guage. It is time the reproach was wiped away by somebody. 

Mr. Lowell is not, we imagine, an angler, whether ‘ com- 
pleat’ or other. At all events, he discusses his author briskly 
enough, but says nothing about him as the father (so called) of 
all them that exult in the use of rod and line. In this he is 
seen to exercise a wise discretion ; for it appears to be gene- 
rally, though silently, admitted that, while Charles Cotton 
came of a school of fishermen renowned for accomplishment 
even now, his master and friend was not, in the modern or 
Cottonian sense, a fisherman at all. There was in him, indeed, 
a vast deal of the philosopher and the observer of nature, 
and still more, perhaps, of the artist in English ; but there was 
also not a little of the Cockney sportsman. He seldom rose 
above the low-lived worm and quill ; his prey was commonly 
those fish that are the scorn of the true fly-fisher, for he knew 
naught of trout or grayling, yet was deeply interested in such base 
creatures (and such poor eating) as chub and roach and dace ; 
and that part of his treatise which has still a certain authority 
—which may be said, indeed, to have placed the mystery of 
fly-fishing upon something of a scientific basis—was not 
his work but that of ‘my most honoured friend, Charlies 
Cotton, Esq.’ Again, it is a characteristic of your true as 
opposed to your Cockney sportsman that, unless constrained 
thereto by hunger, he does not eat what he has killed ; and it 
is a characteristic of Walton—who in this particular at least 
may stand for the authentic type of the Cockney sportsman as 
opposed to the true one—that he delighted not much less in 
dining or supping on his catch than he did in the act of mak- 
ing it: as witness some of the most charming parts in a book 
that from one end to the other is charm and littleelse. Indeed 
the truth—(with reverence be it spoken !)—appears to be that 
the Compleat Angler is an expression in the terms of art of the 
cit’s enjoyment of the country. What Walton saw in angling 
was not that delight in the consciousness of accomplishment and 
intelligence which sends the true fisherman to the river and keeps 
him there, rejoicing in his strength, whether he kill or go empty 
away ; it was rather the pretext—with a worm, and perhaps a 
good supper, at one end, and a contemplative man at the other 
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—of a day in the fields: where the skylark soared, and the earth 
smelled sweet, and the water trickled as it ran, while hard by 
some milkmaid (courteous yet innocent !) sang as she plied her 
nimble fingers, and not very far away the casement of the inn- 
parlour gleamed comfortable promises of talk and food and 
rest. That was the Master Piscator who, being an excellent 
man of letters, went out to ‘stretch his legs up Tottenham 
Hill’ in search of fish and came home with immortal copy ; 
and that was the Izaak Walton who ‘ventured to fill a part’ 
of Cotton’s ‘margin’ with remarks not upon his theory of how 
to angle for trout or grayling in a clear stream but ‘by way 
of paraphrase for your reader’s clearer understanding both 
of the situation of your fishing house, and the pleasantness of 
that you dwell in.’ He had the purest and the most innocent 
of minds, he was the master of a style as fresh, as sweet, as 
refreshing and delightful, as fine clean home-spun some time in 
lavender ; he called himself an angler, and he believed in the 
description with a cordial simplicity of sincerity that has made 
him irresistible for close on two hundred and fifty years, and 
whose appeal is more persuasive now than ever. But he was 
nothing if not the citizen afield—the Cockney aweary of Fleet 
Street and rejoicing in ‘the sights and sounds of the open 
landscape.’ Afterall, it is only your town-bred poet who knows 
anything of the country, or cares anything for the sensations 
and experiences it yields. Was not Virgil a Mantuan? Milton 
was born in Bread Street, and Herrick in Cheapside. Yet 
Milton gave us the A//egro and the Penseroso and the scenery 
in Comus and the Epic ; while as for Herrick—the Might. Piece, 
the lovely and immortal verses 70 Meadows, the sweet and 
fresh yet sumptuous and noble Corinna’s going a-Maying, these 
and a hundred more are there to answer for Azm. Here Walton 
is with Herrick and Milton and Virgil and many ‘sons of 
Memory’ besides ; and that is why he not only loved the 
country but thought it worth talking about—was moved to 
nake art of it—as well. 

Mr. Lowell has written of him gracefully—almost too grace- 
fully, perhaps—and has said of him some things that are true 
as well as mew: as ‘I should be inclined to say that Walton 
had a genius for rambling rather than that it was his foible.’ 
But his essay is vitiated by the production of a certain argu- 
ment :—he ‘ hesitates to say that Walton had style.’ He admits 
that ‘no man ever achieved, as Walton sometimes did, a sim- 
plicity which leaves criticism helpless’ ; he remarks, and very 
happily, that ‘simplicity, when it is not a careless gift of the 
Muse, is the last and most painful achievement of con- 
scientious self-denial’; he notes that his author ‘seems to 
have had the true literary memory which stores up the apt 
or pleasing word for use on occasion’ ; he hints that Walton’s 
‘practice in metres may have given to his happier periods a 
measure and a music they would otherwise have wanted’; he 
concludes that Walton’s ‘simplicity was not only a gift, but a 
choice as well’; he discerns that Walton was ‘a painstaking 
artist in his own way,’ and that in a certain ‘ preference of the 
homely familiar and in an artlessness which is not quite so art- 
less as it would appear lies the charm that never stales’ of his 
results ; he notes ‘that charm of inadvertency with which 
Walton knew how to make his most careful sentences way- 
lay the ear’; and still he ‘hesitates to say that Walton 
had style’! This is surely of a piece with his description of 
Cotton, a good man and a good writer, as ‘a thorough master 
of succulently idiomatic English ’—a Bostonian phrase that, s’#/ 
en fit jamais—‘ which he treated with a country-gentlemanlike 
familiarity, as his master Montaigne ’—one, that is to say, of 
the richest yet subtlest temperaments that have ever found 
expression in literature—‘had treated French.’ A sentence, 
glimpse, conclusion of this sort—¢a donne furieusement a 
penser! Is Mr. Lowell, in truth, the best of all possible 
judges of style? Mr. Lowell, who in the present essay has 
remembered his R.L.S. so well that one finds him talking of ‘the 
back parlors of his mind,’ and complaining—to give but these 
two instances—that ‘ Walton too often leaves his sentences 77 a 
clutter’? And if he writes thus searchingly—(to use the 
Atheneum slang)—of Walton’s style, how in God’s name—(to 
ape the manner of his favourite of the moment)—would he 
write of himself? and how shall we write of him? To us, 
who are not of Boston, it is plain that Walton, as Mr. 
Lowell has done so much to show, had style ; but what about 
Mr. Lowell ? 
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NEW NOVELS. 
The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh, and Other Tales. 
HARTE. London: Macmillan. 2 vols. 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship. 
London : Sonnenschein. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. By WALTER BESANT. 


By Brer 
2 vols. 


By F. C. Puitips, 


London : 


Chatto. 3 vols. 
Light and Shadow. By EDWARD GARNETT. London: 
Unwin. 


Innocencia. 
Hall. 
To Him that Overcometh. 


By SYLVIO DINARTE. London: Chapman and 


By Mona. London: Remington, 


Mr. Harte’s new stories have not all the charm of Cressy, 
How, indeed, could one expect to meet so soon again ‘a 
charming young lady,’ with parents so engaging? But much 
of them is in his best and most fascinating manner, and they 
contain a great deal of capital description and reflection. Good 
proof of Mr. Harte’s extraordinary capacity of presenting a 
situation and impressing a scene on the imagination is not 
wanting either. You recognise the care and discrimination 
with which he selects his types and develops whatever of 
inherent romance exists in them or their surroundings ; and 
yet so simple and so convincing is his method, that those to 
whom his scenery is unknown ground may easily be brought 
to believe in his material as the rule of life and not in any 
sense the exception. Dedlow Marsh is perhaps the best of 
the bunch, if best there must be where all are more or less 
good. 
a spirit and an intensity sometimes little less than lurid. Some- 
thing there is in their story not exactly inhuman—for it has a 


The brother and sister of the Marsh are conceived with 


note of elemental passion—but not assuredly in accordance 
with European standards. Yet in its way it is all so vividly 
realised that the wonder is to find it in alliance with so much 
The Secret of Telegraph Hill 


is in another key of Mr. Harte’s, and has a good deal of his 


of pathos and romantic grace. 


humour and his whim, with a certain amount of that obscurity 
and remoteness which has always seemed an integral part of 
him, and of which it is hard to say if it is fault or charm. The 
Knight Errant is marked by that extravagant improbability 
which is also a characteristic, but has therewith an under- 
current of dignity and grace; while Captain Fim’s Friend,a 
study of friendship gone mad, produces, in spite of a pathetic 
note, as it were an effect of burlesque. 

Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship is neither a good story nor 
a bad story ; it scarcely deserves to be called a story at all. 
Mr. Philips resembles the drawing-room performer who osten- 
sibly sits down to play and sing a lively ballad, but drowns the 
baldest line or two of song in an infinite deal of accompani- 
ment instead—accompaniment, too, that is the hardest and 
driest rattle of the keys. Young Mr. Ainslie is a yokel whom 
(considering his destiny) the author attempts to character forth 
by a string of irrelevancies : he has an instinct and an ardour 
for sport, an appetite for cold beef and a capacity for strong ale, 
and (in the earlier chapters, especially) such a habit of soll- 
loquy that he goes to bed to the tune of ‘ Out you go, old briar, 
and in your master turns.’ This bull-calf meets the daughter 
of a London banker, and, of course, falls in love with her in 
the true vealish way, so that ‘his complexion assumed all the 
diversified hues of a silver-side of beef in good cut,’ and ‘this 
was the effect of love!’ He is accepted by both daughter and 
father, settlements and nuptials are arranging, and the business 
seems drifting to its natural conclusion. But just within hail 
of the end it would seem to have occurred to the author that 
his performance (notwithstanding its infinite deal of accom- 
paniment) was as vain and empty as his own refined young 
lady, who calls certain opinions ‘horrible rot,’ and seriously 
declares that ‘there are a great many sides to everything,’ and 
then he bestirs himself to produce a gratuitous sensation. He 
summons a wicked lord and a scheming maiden cousin to plan 
the acquisition of the bull-calf’s sweetheart ; he blinds that 
sweet youth by the bursting of a gun, breaks off his engage: 
ment on that account, and sets him to blow his brains out. 
But nothing of all that moves us. There are a hundred times 
more pathos and a thousand times more interest in the perform 
ance of Punch and Judy at the corner of the street. The accom: 
paniment to Mr. Ainslie’s courtship mangué is meant to be 
clever; and it arrives only at being vulgar and irritating. 
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There is nothing remarkable about Zhe Bell of St. Paul’s, 
which is neither a literary triumph nor a social revelation— 
which indeed is not even what is called ‘a good novel.” Of 
course it has a certain lightness of touch and a pleasant ease 
of manner, while the ‘note of kindliness’ is well sustained and 
rings true; but it is lacking alike in spontaneity of invention 
and in strength of vision, and shows signs of having been made 
not for pleasure but to order. What is best in it is a general 
impression of the bit of Thames between Southwark and 
London Bridge, and of old life and new upon its banks. But 
whenever Mr. Besant is not at his very best one is ungrateful 
enough to wish that he were better ; and as regards the doings 
and sufferings of the persons whom he whimsically groups to- 
vether here, one has to confess to feeling their story to be not 
vitally interesting nor even specially amusing. A good many 
of his literary counters—the well-known coinage of which he is 
so lavish always—are hereabouts ; and in spite of the skill with 
which they are sent spinning and ringing round, their effect is 
rather tedious than not. There is the healthily-delightful young 
man with ‘no nonsense about him’ who loves the beautiful 
maiden—the maiden unspotted by the world yet human exceed- 
ingly ; with the man of experiments, the literary rd/¢, the latter- 
day religionist, and all the rest of them. By Fate(on this occasion 
impersonated by our author), they are cast out together upon 
Bankside, there to work out the three volumes of their romance ; 
and the result is that one can’t help thinking that Mr. Besant is 
feeling pretty certain all the while that anything or any one he 
presents is ‘ bound to go down.’ In other words, he is just a little 
too sure of his ground, his public, and his power to interest and 
toamuse. Moreover, in all that he has done of late he has shown 
himself more and more addicted to other styles than his own— 
especially that ‘newspaper style’ which is the worst of all ; he 
has the faculty of appropriating what really belongs to the fowls 
of the air; he misunderstands his Dickens, and in 7he Bell of 
St, Pauls he is a little haunted by Charles Lamb ; that foolish 
trick of the capital letter is menacing to become a literary arti- 
fice ; so that on the whole his public are scarce to be congratu- 
lated on their new possession, 

Light and Shadow could only have come from a writer. But, 
though undeniably a clever and accordingly in one way a good 
book, it is in other ways so objectionable that nobody who has 
read it through once —and to read it through honestly is by no 
means easy—will ever take it up a second time. For one thing 
itis most extraordinarily diffuse. This may not be surprising 
to those acquainted with the methods of Mr. ’A. Quilter, who has 
his own theory of editing. But there is no intimation on the 
title-page, or anywhere else, whereby the casual reader may 
discover for himself that the story has already meandered 
through Zhe Universal Review, though that would have 
been an explanation, if not an excuse, for Mr. Garnett’s 
long-windedness. Again, the story itself is morbid and un- 
pleasant in the extreme. The characters, it is true, are real 
human beings. But they are either so uninteresting, or so 
disagreeable, that you really do not much care what be- 
comes of them. The plot is very simple: Driscol’s rise to 
opulence and his marriage, followed by domestic dispeace, 
and his insanity and suicide. The development of the insanity 
is sketched so minutely as to be tedious. No doubt it is well 
done, and so forth ; but the careful and detailed account of 
(say) a case of smallpox would have afforded equal scope for 
the display of a knowledge of life in the slums, and would 
hardly have been more nauseous reading. Yet Mr. Garnett 
would, no doubt, draw the line at that. 

The reader’s interest is solicited for /mocencia by its 
translator on two grounds : it is the first translation into Eng- 
lish of any novel by a Brazilian author, and it is a story that 
conveys in a remarkable degree the peculiar flavour and colour 
of the half-civilised and lonely life led in the far interior of 
Brazil. Of the verisimilitude of this colour and this flavour 
it is impossible for us to judge, but it is vouched for by the 
translator. It is, moreover, difficult to pronounce upon the 
excellence of the translation, because the original Portuguese 
is not open to us; but the general quality of the English 
inclines us to suspect that a Royal Geographer (which seems 
to be the translator’s walk in life), even when armed with 
the best intentions, is not the fittest person to redact and 
render an imaginative work. These doubts apart, the story 
of the young travelling apothecary’s hopeless passion for 
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the beautiful Innocencia, the flower of the sertéo (which 
seems to be Brazilian for ‘prairie’) is pleasing and idyllic. 
It is evidence of the influence of French realism, of the 
roman énervé, that the man whom Sylvio Dinarte has de- 
liberately chosen for+his hero is a rather poor creature 
who has neither courage nor resource to keep his sweet- 
heart once he has won her, and who pales and trembles 
and dissolves‘into a jelly when he meets the dashing muleteer 
to whom the maiden is promised by her father. The father— 
a compound of simplicity, suspicion, and passion—is well con- 
ceived, and well rendered except in his spasms of rage, and the 
sentimental German entomologist is an excellent foil to him. 
Sylvio Dinarte is not a great writer, but /mmocencia is a fresher 
and more amusing story than nine-tenths of the fiction that is 
published. 

The literary reader will find in Mona’s book a strong resem- 
blance to H.47.S. Pinafore. In Mr. Gilbert’s farce a baby-farmer 
nurses up two children, and in Mona’s story a monthly nurse 
(with the help of an hotel landlady) does so likewise. Here 
the contrast ceases, for Mona’s babes are both patricians, and 
one of them is dead at the time of transition. The whole 
story rests on the supposition that a certain Julian Arthur is 
not the Julian Arthur but Another of the same name, and the 
answer to this riddle is given in Mona’s pages with some in- 
genuity and skill. The monthly nurse and the hotel landlady 
are not filled with the remorse of Little Buttercup, however, 
and only confess their crimes to gain some private ends. 
The moral of this is questionable ; yet when we learn that the 
hotel landlady exposes the supposed heir of Dorrington be- 
cause his supposed father refuses to rescue from justice her 
own real son—imprisoned for attempting to murder un- 
doubted friend of supposed heir for seducing hotel landlady’s 
legitimate daughter—we are zof¢ surprised at any absence of 
remorse in one so abandoned. But this desperate and tremen- 
dous woman (Mrs. Kelsy is her name and England is her nation) 
is by no means the wickedest of Mona’s brood. Geoffrey 
whispers ‘honeyed, treacherous words’ into the ear of Mira 
Kelsy, while Mira’s sweetheart Roger is shot by Mira’s brother 
John, who mistakes him for Mira’s wronger Geoffrey. It must 
not be supposed from these trifles that Mona has produced 
a realistic novel. On the contrary, her book is written with 
great reserve (though the style is not all that could be desired), 
and with an entire absence of sensation. It may be left on 
any drawing-room table with perfect safety. 


HOW OUR GRANDFATHERS TRAVELLED. 


Memotr of Isaac Forsyth of Elgin (1768-1859). By his Grand- 
son, Major-General ISAAC FORSYTH MACANDREW. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul. 

The subject of this memoir was a bookseller and local worthy 
of Elgin. Though not particularly successful in business, he 
was much respected, was a keen and shrewd observer of things 
about him, and was, moreover, in the habit of committing his 
impressions to writing. It is his pictures of life, and especially 
of travel, about a century ago that give the book such value 
as ithas. Something may be pardoned to ancestral piety, but 
not a hundred and seventy-three pages when fifty were enough ; 
not an interminable succession of platitudes; not irrelevant 
disquisitions on faith, morals, politics, and agriculture. 

The book contains things here and there worth noting, though 
these are not connected with anything peculiar to Forsyth. 
He was the youngest of twenty-one children, was an ap- 
prentice bookseller and bookbinder in Aberdeen, a journey- 
man in London, and then a master in Elgin. There towards 
the end of last century he published several books which, 
being on merely local topics, need not be further discussed. 
In 1791 he was in London on business. He kept a diary of his 
return, and it has its own interest as showing how an ordinary 
traveller moved about. He sailed on 27th January for Findhorn in 
the O¢ter, and took two days to clear the river. The wind shift- 
ing against them, they came to anchor in Lowestoft Roads, 
where they lay till 1st February. Then they got to Yarmouth 
Roads, and then to Harwich, where they remained till the 
5th, when Forsyth, tired of the delays, deserted the sea, and 
continued his journey by land. He was much struck with the 
richness even in winter of the English landscape. He goes into 
ecstasies over the Cambridge Library. ‘I left with regret this 
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magnificent repository of learning’ ; but when he came to Scot- 
land he admired the library at Laurencekirk almost as much. 
‘Lord Gardenstone has built a good inn and an excellent 
library, well stocked with books, some fossils, corals, stuffed 
birds, paintings, and statues, and particularly with the famous 
album. The genteeler part of the neighbourhood has the use 
of the books freely.’ He found the Scottish roads very bad ; 
but, constantly travelling by the coach, he reached home on 
17th February—that is, after a three weeks’ journey ! 

Again, it is of some interest to note that in the autumn of 
1799 Forsyth went a pleasure tour through the Highlands of 
Scotland ; so he might be added to the list of ‘ tourists before 
Scott.’ He notes that Ben Nevis is ‘the highest mountain in 
Scotland—some say in Britain. It consists of a vast ridge of 
mountains separated from each other by horrid chasms, and 
even at this time of the year covered in many places deep with 
snow.’ Of Inverlochy Castle we are told ‘that a treaty between 
Charlemagne and Achaius, King of Scotland, was there signed.’ 
He descants on the * gloomy grandeur and awful magnificence’ 
of Glencoe, and dates the massacre February 1716. At Inver 
Forsyth’s party found ‘a party of ladies and gentlemen dancing 
to Neil Gow’s animating music’; and at supper they got Neil to 
play to them.: In short, they enjoyed their trip, though under- 
taken ‘at a considerable expense of money and time.’ 

In 1825 Forsyth and a friend went to Paris to consult a 
famous aurist. They voyaged from London in a steamboat, 
and going from the capital to Gravesend in three hours against 
wind and tide seemed wonderful indeed. At Calais they ate 
and drank of the best. A bottle of the finest ‘rose champagne’ 
was found very exhilarating. ‘It ought to be so, when I tell 
you that even here it is charged seven francs.’ Forsyth noted 
with surprise ‘the total absence of anything like curiosity, 
staring, or anxiety about our appearance : very different from 
the conduct of the natives in a small town in England, or even 
in our own dear Scotland.’ In other respects he was disen- 
chanted : ‘I looked for an excess of spirit, gaiety, and grimace 
in all classes, but have not found it in any.’ The country on 
the way to Paris impressed him unfavourably. The agriculture 
was backward, the cattle on the pastures were poor ; and there 
was a great dearth of the better class of houses. At Amiens, 
as indeed at Paris and afterwards at Rouen, he was much 
struck with the cathedral, of whose beauties he in each case 
showed an intelligent appreciation. He had evidently formed 
his taste on Elgin Cathedral, and the fact is a striking proof of 
the educative influence of good art. At Paris he relieved his 
conscience by some condemnatory remarks on the French 
Sunday, which he then proceeded to enjoy most thoroughly. 
On the Champ de Mars he saw a lady-balloonist descend from 
the clouds in a parachute—exactly after the fashion of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin. He also viewed various religious ceremonies, 
and recorded his conviction that ‘a Church which tries so to 
cajole the people cannot last long before the march of mind.’ 
Then he returned home; and here we may leave him, for the 
rest of the book is mere weariness and vexation of spirit. 


THE TRUE HERO OF JELLALABAD. 


The Career of Major George Broadfoot, C.B.,in Afghanistan 
and the Punjad. Compiled from his Papers and those of 
Lords Ellenborough and Hardinge. London: Murray. 


Major George Broadfoot, C.B., was one of those men who 
make our Indian Empire possible. He was as clear-sighted as 
he was brave. A man of action, he was not only willing but 
eager to assume responsibilities of which he had taken the 
measure. With all that he belonged to the Company's service, 
not the Queen’s : he was a scientific soldier, a ‘ Sapper’ ; and 
he was a little unlucky—if to win professional rather than 
national fame and to be killed in battle at thirty-nine be un- 
lucky. It is to this combination of circumstances that we owe 
an excellent military memoir and a contribution to the litera- 
ture of the English in Afghanistan as seasonable as it is 
sincere. We have not done with the Afghans yet, and any- 
thing that contributes to the solution of the frontier problem 
—only a particular case of the general military problem of 
how to hold India—is important: it is doubly so when poli- 
ticians insist on parading Indian difficulties before the People 
(with a capital, of course), leaving less and less to the Broad- 
foots still to be found in India. 
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As Lord Lawrence’s masterpiece, the central fact in his 
history, is a feat of strategy, so Broadfoot’s is a feat of tac. 
tics. While the Mutiny raged Lawrence kept the recently 
annexed Sikh province quiet, and sent off his troops to tury 
the scale of destiny at Delhi; by his handling of halfa regi- 
ment of Sappers in Afghanistan Captain Broadfoot kept Sale’s 
brigade alive, and practically saved the ‘illustrious garrison 
of Jellalabad’ from sharing the fate of the English in Kaby] 
in that sad winter of 1841. Later he did good ‘ political? 
work in Tenasserim and the Punjab ; he fought as well as ever 
to the last, being twice wounded—the second time mortally at 
Firozshah ; but he was never again called upon to assume real 
and far-reaching responsibility. Yet his achievement in Afghani. 
stan is enough. Historians may no longer write of Sale’s de. 
fence of Jellalabad, but of Broadfoot’s ; for as regards the 
General commanding, every active measure was adopted jn 
the teeth of his opposition. Thus for his personal friends, as 
well as for others, Broadfoot’s Afghan letters (occupying about 
half the book) may well be of greater interest than all the 
rest, which may be roughly described as a temperate and con- 
vincing defence of Lord Ellenborough’s policy and his agents, 
To the Afghan letters, then, we direct our readers’ attention. 

What Saint-Simon does for his princes and courtiers this 
book in its own way does for certain Indian generals and stati- 
officers in the field. It is the diary of a true soldier on service, 
the intimate lite of the camp in India. Again, it is a long lesson 
in minor tactics, with examples. Here the military student may 
learn how a handful of soldiers hit or miss in Afghanistan 
—in Asia you may say. Inch by inch Broadfoot won his way, 
while weaker or less worthy men missed their opportunity. What, 
then, was his secret? The secret simply of a stout heart anda 
clear head. As a soldier he had a sharp sword, a keen eye, 
and a nimble mind. When he moved it was to strike a blow, 
and never in the air: when he was quiet he was ever sanguine 
and alert. In war there is not much to be won till the offensive 
is assumed ; against swarms of Asiatics there is nothing. The 
obligation to attack is so generally understood, that when an 
English commander fairly stands still his men are as much dis- 
couraged, and the enemy are as greatly elated, as by a confes- 
sion of defeat. None the less a tactician only—a man with an 
eye for country anda knack of handling men—can attack wisely 
and well. Unfortunately the men who commanded in Afghani- 
stan in the winter of disaster were unequal to the service. 
When they attacked their measures were wretched, and they 
were beaten ; when they stood still things went from bad to 
worse. From the tirst Broadfoot proved he was a man of another 
stamp: the man of the hour. When he was marching across 
the half-friendly Punjab with the English protégeé’s six hun- 
dred ladies under convoy, he had one chance of showing 
his firmness and wisdom. When the Afghan troubles began 
he was at Kabul. He saw how things were going there, 
and much mistrusted his first errand. But from that hour 
till he had the ill-luck to be badly wounded before the 
final sortie and repulse of Akbar Khan at Jellalabad the 
heroism of the man shines out and illuminates many dark 
places. From Bootkak (the first easy stage from Kabul) to 
Tezin, from Jagdalak to Jellalabad, it is the same story. 
Other men were drafting or signing fatal capitulations, 
leaving detached parties and rear-guards to look after them- 
selves or take to their heels, and generally allowing the 
enemy to do as he pleased under their noses ; Broadfoot 
was urging the duty and the expediency of resisting to the 
last, was organising raids and sorties, was making the enemy 
smart wherever they met. When their skirmishers dared to 
come within his reach, he invariably rushed straight at them 
sword in hand ; on rare occasions when he had a small column 
of mixed troops to handle, his flank and front attacks were well 
concerted and successful. More general yet practical infer- 
ences bear upon British policy in Afghanistan and the perma- 
nent conditions of British rule in India. Without quarrelling 
with their pretext, which was according to precedent, Lord 
Auckland and the Whigs blundered into these poor and bar- 
barous and fanatical highlands as if they had been dealing with 
a docile province of Hindustan. And Lord Ellenborough, sen 
out by a Tory Government, was probably right to withdraw 
from it: during the Mutiny or even the Sikh War (which must 
have been foreseen), it would have been a millstone round our 
neck. The danger from Russia was then remote. But in Lord 
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peaconsfield’s and Lord Lytton’s time the situation was in every 
way changed. We are not to infer that the railway ought not 
soon to be at Kandahar. Our author does good service in 
exploding popular fables about Afghanistan and the causes 
of the disaster in 1841. The Afghans were and are incapable 
of organising and keeping together an army ; even Jellalabad 
was never assaulted nor bombarded ; the Sikhs were far more 
formidable in that sense. When the harvest is in, the male 
population turns out in thousands and tens of thousands, and 
a cruel war of posts is developed. But with ordinary precau- 
tions and skill the Indian army had nothing to fear. Our 
disasters were due, not, as canting and rhetorical writers have 
pretended, to the awful scenery, nor to the outraged domestic 
instincts of a race compared to which the Turk is chaste, nor 
to the vengeance of an offended Deity, but simply to civilian 
vanity in concert with military incompetence. The deepest 
lesson of it all is that we hold Inda now and always by the 
same tenure that we held Afghanistar. then. Our real enemies 
now, as formerly, are meddling ‘ politicals’ and stupid or sloth- 
ful soldiers. Decidedly the first duty of an Indian Viceroy is, 
as Lord Ellenborough thought, to keep his sword bright : let it 
even look rusty, and there might ensue a disaster to which that 
of Kabul would be mere child’s play. 

The book belongs to what may be called the scientific 
school of biography, for which we have no.jove. There is no 
massing of details, lights, shadows; no general sketch of 
character and career ; no portrait-painting, in short. A better 
literary hand would not err so. But artistic biography, it 
must be owned, is sadly rare ; better the solid scientific school 
than the intolerable bookmaker, who reduces everything to 
platitude and effaces every speaking detail. Where letters 
are printed in full, at least, one gets one’s hero piecemeal. 
Here one does learn, bit by bit, that of the enemy called Broad- 
foot, who wore an old black velvet coat — (borrowed) — the 
‘Kafir with the spectacles and the red beard’—the Afghans 
were So afraid that they forbade him alone to correspond with 
their English captives ; and that under this exterior he carried 
asoul that was sensitive and tender, as well as valiant and 
true. How genuine his care for his captive friend, Colin Mac- 
kenzie ! And how generous his reference to Havelock (p. 106), 
who took his place when he was wounded, and reaped honours 
which would have been his in the final triumph at Jellalabad ! 
Some time after his brother’s murder when with Sir Alexander 
surnes, he writes to a friend: ‘Thank all most kindly. I 
know not how it is I feel every kindness still most sensibly, 
and yet seem to myself, since William’s death, utterly seared 
and burnt up in the heart.’ But he was no sentimentalist either ; 
for, when he was brought in cruelly wounded, after killing three 
men and knocking out the brains of one of them, he grimly ob- 
served to his doctor : ‘ Well, Brown, I had no idea a man’s head 
was so soft.’ 

‘Lastly and to conclude.’ This is a sound piece of work, a 
book about and by an officer and a gentleman. The profane 
reader is warned. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. 


The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by FRANCIS 
JAMES CHILD. Parts 1.-VI. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co, 


It should be a matter of regret to us that this is not the 
work of a Scotsman, for none can question its extraordinary 
merit. The authors English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols., 
Boston, 1857-59) has long been known to students as the fullest 
and best collection available, but his new book will take still 
higher rank. As a complete repository of all the ballad ver- 
sions and variants extant, it epitomises the contents of some 
hundreds of volumes that may cease to cumber the collector's 
shelves, while its masterly introductions to each ballad have 
made the subject an integral part of the comparative folk-lore 
ofEurope. The book, indeed, is nothing less than monumental. 

The six parts already issued contain no fewer than 188 bal- 
lads, some of them given in as many as twenty-one independent 
Versions, which may now for the first time be studied in con- 
junction with each other, and with kindred ballads of other 
nations, The best procurable texts have been given, none being 
taken at second hand where it was possible to go back to the 
original, whether existing in printed form or in manuscript, 
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while several fresh versions have been obtained from recitation. 
This work would have been impossible before the publication 
of Bishop Percy’s famous Folio Ms., printed by Mr. Furnivall 
and Professor Hales (3 vols., 1867-68), through which the world 
gained almost as much in the restoration of genuine readings 
as by the discovery of pieces till then unknown. The Ms. 
had long been kept jealously from the eyes of the public, and 
even professed ballad-students were astonished when they 
had submitted to them the proof of the bishop’s editorial 
slovenliness, and the justice of Ritson’s indictment. It was 
also an unexpected surprise to find that of his one hundred 
and eighty ballads Percy owed only forty-five to his vaunted 
manuscript. Most of the earlier printed collections were 
vitiated by unrecorded editorial changes, a really scientific 
spirit having not yet been born. It was not till the rise of the 
modern Romantic school that editors found it no longer neces- 
sary to apologise for introducing such ‘ barbarous productions’ 
to a ‘polished age.’ Scott and Jamieson sinned much less 
heinously than Percy ; but even they were far from impeccable 
(as Sir Walter in later days himself acknowledged), nor can 
Kinloch and Motherwell be altogether forgiven. 

Professor Child has had free access to the great collection of 
ballads formed by Motherwell as well as to a note-book which 
supplements his manuscript ; while he has also had before him 
from the beginning a transcript of the Kinloch papers, now in 
Harvard College Library, as well as the ballads taken down 
from the lips of the famous Mrs. Brown of Falkland. The 
British Museum now possesses the Percy Ms., Herd’s Mss. and 
Buchan’s, and the Roxburghe broadsides; and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, counts among its treasures the unprinted 
collection gathered together by Samuel Pepys. All these have 
been utilised for collation by Professor Child. The only work 
to be compared with his, either in method or magnitude, is 
Grundtvig’s Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser (5 vols., 1853-78), 
unhappily left unfinished. The only French apology for an 
equal to it is Rolland’s infinitely inferior Recueil de Chansons 
populaires (6 vols., 1883-88). 

A good example of Professor Child’s method will be gained 
by turning to Zhe Elfin Knight, in Part 1., where we have eight 
pages of introduction, with German, Norwegian, Wendish, 
Gaelic, Tyrolese, Servian, Spanish, Turkish, and even Thibetan 
variants of the story. Again, Lady Jsabel and the Elf- 
Knight—perhaps the most widely circulated of all ballads— 
has as many as thirty-two pages of introduction. The theme 
is familiar as J/ay Colvin in the collections of Herd and 
Motherwell. Here we find the same vast erudition, arrayed 
with masterly clearness : Polish, Wendish, Bohemian, Swedish, 
Icelandic, Servian, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Magyar variants are examined, analysed, and compared with the 
twenty-six German and eleven Danish versions. Zhe 7wa 
Sisters—better known, perhaps, as 7he Bonnie Mill-Dams of 
Binnorie —a ballad not yet traditionally extinct in England, is 
given in twenty-one versions. In almost all of these the 
drowned girl’s bones are used to form a harp or a viol. In 
the English and Icelandic versions the king’s harper or the 
girl’s lover strings his harp with three locks of her yellow 
hair. In the Norse versions this is taken to a wedding, which 
chances to be that of the faithless elder sister with the drowned 
girl’s betrothed. The most impressive dénouement is that in 
the Icelandic version : 

‘ The first string made response : 
‘* The bride was my sister once.” 
The bride on the bench she spake: 
‘* The harp much trouble doth make.” 
The second string answered the other : 
‘* She is parting me and my lover.” 
Answered the bride, red as gore : 
‘** The harp is vexing us sore.” 
The canny third string replied : 
‘* 1 owe my death to the bride.” 
He made all the harp-strings clang : 
The bride’s heart burst with the pang.’ 

We have fifteen versions of Lord Randal, and thirteen of 
The Cruel Mother. The Boy and the Mantle is an interesting 
example of a ballad that has come down through professional 
rather than domestic tradition. It has a very close affinity with 
the fabliau of Cort Mantel. The story is well known, and there 
is real humour in the treatment. The mantle, which will fit 
no dame or damsel who had in any way misbehaved towards 
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husband or lover, proves too short for the queen and for all the 
ladies of King Arthur’s court but one. Young Beichan occurs 
in fourteen versions. It corresponds closely with the well- 
known legend of the love between a Saracen maiden (hardly, 
however, named Susy Pye) and Gilbert Beket, the father of St. 
Thomas. Others of the best are Szx Patrick Spens, Clerk 
Saunders—one of the most tragic and beautiful of all—and Chz/d 
Maurice, the foundation of Home’s tragedy of Douglas, and a 
ballad which Gray, writing to Mason, terms ‘divine, and as 
long as from hence [Cambridge] to Aston.’ Sir Hugh, or the 
Few's Daughter, occurs in eighteen versions ; and is substan- 
tially the same story as is given by Matthew Paris and other 
chroniclers. 

Professor Child’s fifth part contains the whole cycle of 
the Robin Hood ballads, which, though often prosy enough, 
sometimes show striking narrative vigour and, above all, a 
delight in the greenwood and in outdoor sights and sounds not 
to be revived in English verse till much time had passed 
away. In the sixth part are to be found most of the fighting 
ballads of the Border, in the impetuous fire and speed of 
which we are carried along in a whirl of sympathetic excite- 
ment, and seem to listen to the very clash of steel. The best 
of them all is Azumont IlVillie. ‘A ballad is not sown, but 
grows of itself, said Grimm, and one can well fancy that this 
fiery masterpiece leaped into life from the hot heart of some 
fighting singer who had himself ridden on that night’s desperate 
venture. 

Professor Child gives eighteen versions of the beautiful 
ballad of ary Hamilton, and agrees with Charles Sharpe’s 
theory that the ballad originated in the execution under Peter 
the Great of Mary Hamilton, one of his Empress’s attendants, 
for the murder of her natural child. He adds : ‘ This opinion 
is the only tenable one, however surprising it may be or seem 
that as late as the eighteenth century the popular genius, 
helped by nothing but a name, should have been able so to 
fashion and colour an episode in the history of a distant 
country as to make it fit very plausibly into the times of 
Mary Stuart. . . . The ballad must have arisen between 1719 
and 1764. It is remarkable that one of the very latest of 
the Scottish popular ballads should be one of the very best.’ 
This would make it fall well within the life-time of Lady 
Wardlaw (1677-1727), author of the pseudo-antique Hardy 
Knute, and fit in with the theory which Robert Chambers 
advanced in 1859—that she was the writer of many of our best 
romantic ballads. But Heaven forfend that through us any 
man should fall anew into that mournful heresy ! 


ANCIENT ROME. 


Anticht Monumenti Illustratt. By E. CAETANI-LOVATELLI. 
Roma : Tipografia della R. Accad. dei Lincei. 

Signor Caetani-Lovatelli’s book is a collection of essays on 
various relics of ancient Rome. They were read before the 
Antiquarian Societies of the Eternal City, and printed in their 
‘Transactions.’ But they are all interesting enough to deserve 
a rescue from these prisons of oblivion, and taken together 
they form a readable volume of the learned sort. Signor 
Caetani-Lovatelli has the true archzological temperament. He 
is an enthusiast, and through all his dry erudition (which is 
very great) can communicate to a reader of his papers some- 
thing of his own enthusiasm. The dust of ages that has 
gathered over the monuments which he describes is to his 
imagination like some fresh bloom upon a fruit of knowledge. 
He brushes it aside tenderly, and soon finds in the core of the 
fruit, as it were, the taste of an ancient life that has to hima 
more quickening flavour than our own. 

Twelve monuments are reproduced in the excellent plates 
that adorn the volume, and described in the relative papers. 
It is a stretch of popular language to call them all monu- 
ments ; for one is neither more nor less than a working doll 
or marionette, which gives Signor Caetani-Lovatelli the occa- 
sion of an interesting paper on the dolls and marionettes of 
ancient Greece and Rome, to the tune of ‘ There’s nothing new 
under the sun.’ There are more serious subjects in the volume 
—a vitreous jar with figures in relief representing a scene in the 
worship of Dionysus ; a Cupid and Psyche; a cinerary vase 
with figures relating to the Eleusinian mysteries ; a marble 
base with a representation of the Nile, and others. Most of 
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these are already known to antiquarians ; and in describing 
them the author goes over ground more or less familiar 
to students of the art of the Roman Empire. The most 
interesting papers in the book describe recent ‘ finds’. 
and of these the most noticeable, as being best handled 
by the author, are the papers on memorials of the entertain. 
ments given to the people in the Circus. Our knowledge of 
these games is meagre enough. We know that the people 
were as ‘mad after them’ as Englishmen are to see a Derby. 
The bitter cry of outcast Rome in the Empire was for ‘ bread 
and the Circus games’; the philosophers moralised over the 
vanities of the prevalent immoyuavia; while, among the poets, 
Martial complained that his name was not so well known as 
that of a winning horse; and Juvenal hands it down to pos- 
terity that if the Roman Freddy Archer lost a race yoy 
could see the whole town as astonished and as sorrow. 
stricken as if the consuls had been beaten at Cannw. So 
much we know; but of the actual performances in the Circus 
only so much as makes us eager to know more. Signor 
Caetani-Lovatelli expresses, by the way, a vague hope that 
he may some day write a book about the Roman Circus. 
To judge from the breadth of his learning as displayed in 
these short papers, such a book would be a valuable work. 
In the meantime, however, those interested in the matter will 
gratefully content themselves with the few new particulars 
which Signor Caetani-Lovatelli has gathered together from the 
recent discoveries described in his essays. One is a mosaic 
found on a floor of a bath of Imperial times, representing a 
race, and doubtless designed to commemorate some famous 
charioteer, the clamosi gloria circt of his day. Another is a 
marble head of a boy charioteer turned up in 1880 on the 
Esquiline in the old vineyard of Saint Antony’s Monastery. 
You can see the lad’s eager eyes and his lips parted as if he 
were excited by the chance of victory. Another is a tablet 
discovered in 1878. It sets forth the fame and victories of the 
agitator Crescens, who lived in the time of Hadrian, and won 
races with the horses Crrcius, Acceptor, Delicatus, and Cotynus. 
In ten years, as the tablet tells, he made over twelve thousand 
pounds—which sum, as Signor Caetani-Lovatelli is careful to 
point out, was no great fortune for a successful jockey. In 
speculating on the history and achievements of this young 
charioteer, the author’s careful erudition and pleasing enthu- 
siastic style raise up a vivid little picture of the busy Circus ; 
and, indeed, the volume as a whole succeeds in freshening our 
conceptions of the many-sided life of old Rome. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


The question of children’s reading, debated so anxiously by 
pastors and masters—and more frequently mistresses—is one 
which the youngsters like to settle for themselves. Though 
one should rise from the dead he could hardly persuade the 
average parent and guardian that all a child cares for is 
romance: a good plot, exciting incident, and characters that 
rouse him to love or hatred. Most boys of ten or twelve have 
a pretty taste in detective tales, and, like Marjorie Fleming, 
they hold to it firmly that ‘the history of all the malcontents 
as ever was hanged is amusing.’ ‘The girls also are like 
the same immortal child, for they never ‘read sermons of any 
kind, but they read novelettes and their Bible.’ Unfortunately 
the great concern of the present generation is to evolve the 
perfect prig. Once we preferred our sermons on Sunday, and 
short ; now we order in an ugsome gallimaufry of morbid ‘ sym- 
pathy’ and sentimental religionism, and like it. ‘It is,’ as the 
lady poet of the ¢ficzer twittered long ago, ‘the same old story 
still’ of the puritan lords of Askelon in the citadels of art. The 
‘ratepayer class’ craves for its thesis; the sense for valorous 
devotion appears to be flying before Rodert Elsmere and the 
evening prints. Some readers would have a bad moral rather 
than none at all; and many parents refuse their children 
books which are not distinctly didactic and ‘ improving.’ 

Many children, therefore, will have to read Zhe Crew ¢ f the 
Water Wagtail (London : Nisbet), which is, we make bi id to 
say, the worst book ‘ Ballantyne the brave’ has written ; being 
sheer pot-boiling, altogether unworthy of the man who useé 
to charm with Zhe Dog Crusoe. The time of the stor) 
is Henry VIII.’s, when MS. copies of Tyndale circulated, 
though the Authorised Version appears to have been quote 
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more often than might be supposed ; when men used _ the 
slang of the present day and took ‘fervent aim’; when Shet- 
landers spoke of unmarried males as bachelors, and read the 
pronouncements of the Peace Society. A ship, intending to 
sail to Norroway across the faem, is wrecked on the coast of 
Newfoundland, as so frequently happens. The captain is a 
wag without wit ; a most unendurable and solemn ass accom- 
panies the expedition as Darwin of the period, scripture-reader, 
and deus ex machind in ordinary. The crew (‘these are 
shadows’) give themselves out a set of ‘hardened villains’ ; 
but so correct a book is no vehicle for wickedness neat. The 
rest shall be left to those boys to discover who are unlucky 
enough to have the book for a Christmas present. One learned 
in tales of adventure tells us that the story is ‘not half up to 
Ballantyne’s form,’ that ‘nobody gets into a decent fix, and 
everything comes right so jolly easy’; which coincides with 
our own judgment. 
author, is more readable, the Krakatoa Eruption Report, on 
which it is based, being itself full of marvels, 


Blown to Bits (Nisbet), by the same 


The Adven- 
tures of Fohnny Pascoe (Nisbet), by G. Norway, promises lively 
things at first, but is as threadbare as sixty. The boy tramp, 
orphaned by drink and consumption, who is considered by the 
local parson, earns ‘a respectable living,’ takes care of the baby, 
is suspected of his unregenerate brother's thefts, is restored to 
the odour of sanctity on the death of the bold, bad Bill, 
and marries the girl who was kind to him at first—that is a 
very old-fashioned doll. The Cornish dialect, however, de- 
serves some praise. Yours and Mine (Nisbet), by Annie B. 
Warner, introduces us to two charming and precocious chil- 
dren, apparently American, and certainly very life-like. Daly 
M‘Kenzie, with his mastery of slang, his fishing, and his boyish 
reasoning, is a capital little fellow : truthful, frank, and given 
to tormenting a long-suffering kitten—and a very real kitten 
it is. His sister is quite as convincing, and Rackett Loring 
the irrepressible) is first-rate. The writing is careful, the few 
descriptions are well done, the dissertations on gardens and 
old-world flowers are delightful; but Miss Warner's next will 
be none the worse for less frequent quotation of the scriptures. 
As for Geoffrey Hallam (Nisbet), by J. Jackson Dray, he isa 
parish clerk who turns Methodist and manages to stick toa 
post he deserved to lose for his villainous verses ; the humour 
is ponderous when it is intelligible, and the language smacks 
of the platform. That nursery will be happy where Yours 
and Mine (Nisbet) is one of the Christmas gifts; but Mr. 
Dray’s polemic were better unread, if only for its rather un- 
pleasant ‘evangelical bloodthirstiness.’ Zhe Yaris Yacht 
(Nisbet), by Jessie M. E. Saxby, is a charming Shetland tale 
with something of the freshness and sparkle of the sea in it. 
Number Three Winifred Place (Nisbet), by Agnes Giberne, 
may find some favour with girls, in spite of its detiance of the 
probabilities. One likes Rhona, the heroine, for her pretty 
name ; but the lodging-house people, the clergyman, the three 
unattractive old maids, and the mysterious Colonel smell of the 
footlights. Though conventional, the book is sincere enough ; 
as Colonel Smyth or Mordaunt says of Khona, it has ‘too 
much religious talk, of course, but something genuine below.’ 
The style is lucid but without originality; and the author might 
as well verify her quotations. 

Paul's Friend, by Stella Austin (London : Walter Smith), is 
anice little story in its way. The children are perhaps just a little 
too full of unconscious ‘sweetness and light,’ too much the simple 
evangelists of their parents’ refined modern gospel, to be quite 
natural or human. Indeed a little more, and they would be prigs ! 
We mention this as a warning, for there seems a danger that a 
certain kind of literary simplicity is being overdone, and will 
become ere long mere mannerism and mechanical repetition. 
In Mr. Orde’s Grandchildren, by C. S. Lowndes (Nisbet), 
it is told how Mr. Orde had two sets of grandchildren, and 
that one he cherished and the other he hated. The father of 
the latter lot had ‘gone into business’ to repair the fortunes 
of a bankrupt relative ; and the iniquity of this performance 
Was visited by Mr. Orde on his daughter (the mother of the 
children) by a total ignoring of her and them for the space 
Of sixteen years. But the haughty grandsire’s spirit was 
broken (in the course of the summer) by means of a death 
and a supposed drowning, and the criminal mother and her off- 
spring were reinstated in his affections. M4/7ss Brown’s Basket 
(Nisbet), by Mrs. H. Charles, sets forth the short and simple 
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annals of the quiet endurance and the very real enthusiasm of a 
certain old lady. In the days of her youth Miss Brown’s ambi- 
tion was to be a missionary of some sort. But she lived ata 
time when burning vocations were less easily realised than 
now, and instead of penetrating to the centre of India or 
the heart of Africa, she was content to stay at home and 
concentrate her efforts on the interior of her missionary 
basket. Here is the story of the basket’s adventures and 
the simple and unselfish labours of Miss Brown; and it is 
told with a certain feeling. Miss Marshall's Golden Silence 
(Nisbet) is the sort of book that in some people’s opinion is 
‘calculated to do good’; and that upon others produces the 
condition known ‘as low in one’s mind.’ It is ‘all along of’ 
there being too much tea and talk in a village—of all villages 
the most tame and depressing, the most mildly impossible, the 
most woodenly unreal. In the neighbouring city the theatre is 
burned to the ground ; the audience is only saved by the skin 
of its teeth ; a fine ‘first baby’ perishes in strong convulsions : 
all because two young women go to the play in the face 
of a female curate’s warning. Worse than all, one of the 
misguided pair only reached her desecrated hearth as the 
clock strikes eleven! As for One Little Vein of Dross 
(Nisbet), by Ruth Lamb, it is one little vein of rubbish from 
beginning to end. It is impossible to say what the drift of it 
is, or if it has any drift at all, for as one reads the lines the 
sense of them disappears like ‘snaw-wreaths in thaw, Jean.’ 
Somebody would seem to tell the story, but doesn’t, and one is 
only occasionally reminded that it is supposed to be in auto- 
biographical form by the mysterious mention of ‘ my husband,’ 
‘my maid,’ or ‘my meals,’ by this same somebody who doesn’t 
count. There is a muddled sort of business about diamonds, a 
lack of moral courage in a husband, a bad brother, a model 
sister, and a ‘ warm-hearted French dress-maker’ ; and it is all 
innocuous as it is superfluous. Which is saying much. 

Miss Una Taylor’s Anzght Azrae/ (London: Sonnenschein) is 
a batch of fourteen stories about fairies and spirits and prin- 
cesses and such like persons. Perhaps the best are those into 
which the supernatural enters least, while the prettiest of 
all—a very pretty story indeed—is Zhe True King, into which 
it does not enter at all. The book is dedicated to children, 
but there is a certain mysteriousness in Miss Taylor's method 
of narrative which will puzzle the young ; while such of her 
readers as are no longer children may find it difficult to pluck 
out the parabolic heart of more than one of her stories. Miss 
Greene’s My Boynie; The Story of Some Motherless Chil- 
dren (Sonnenschein) is apt to recall suggestions of A//sunder- 
stood. The motherless children, the father kept afar by his 
duties as county member, the kind uncle, the French atten- 
dant, and the fall from a tree, all are as they were in Miss 
Florence Montgomery. Still J/y Loynie is a pretty story, and 
prettily written, though one would wish it had not contained 
quite so much instruction in horticulture. Soap~-Buddles (Lon- 
don: Walter Smith), by Isabella Weddle, with illustrations by 
T. Pym; and Half-Hour Plays (Walter Smith), are both 
excellent books for young readers. 


OLD AND NEW. 

Scenes from a Silent World, by Francis Scougal (Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood), were widely and sufficiently discussed 
when they appeared, month by month, in J/aga. 
book form, however, they re-demand attention, not alone 
because of their amplification, but more especially because of 
the introduction and the concluding chapter on ‘Capital 
Punishment.’ The Scenes themselves strike us again, as 
they did when they appeared individually, as excellent new 
material of life and of literature, but the suspicion that haunted 
us then is now become a certainty, that they are too much in- 
spired by a hystero-religious philanthropy which detracts from 
their value. The final chapter, called ‘The Death Penalty, 
has a fair show of argument about it (though the true pro- 
vince of the State is conscientiously ignored), but the introduc- 
tion is worthy of Mr. W. T. Stead. 

La Bretagne & lacadémie francaise au xvite siecle. Par 
René Kerviler. Palme.) M. Kerviler has already 
favoured the world with a portly and scholarly volume giving a 
biography of all those members of the Académie Frangaise 
in the seventeenth century who came directly or indirectly 
from the province of Brittany. This book ‘takes up the 
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wondrous tale’ from the eighteenth century, and the author is 
good enough to promise a volume which will complete the 
series down to the present day. The present record casts 
all sorts of curious side-lights on interesting people and remark- 
able events. Thus, the volume opens with an account of the 
three Cardinals de Rohan. The first of these (1674-1749) was 
received into the Academy in 1704, though he had not the 
least claim to this distinction. His rapid rise, the many rich 
benefices he held, give a good notion of how matters were 
managed then in France. The Cardinal de Soubise (elected 
1741) was, if possible, even less distinguished ; but the Cardinal- 
Prince Louis was implicated with Madame de la Motte and 
Cagliostro in the affair of the Diamond Necklace. The highly 
dramatic story of his arrest on the 15th August 1785 by the 
King himself is here narrated in considerable detail. His im- 
prisonment in the Bastille, subsequent release, and final ship- 
wreck in the wars of the French Revolution are good enough 
reading ; and the man himself—wn beau prélat, fort peu dévot, 
fort adoré des femmes—has great interest as one of the last 
of an extinct species. Of the other lives the most notable 
are those of Maupertuis, who ‘travelled to Lapland to measure 
a degree of the meridian’; Duclos, the historiographer of 
France and author of certain Considérations sur les meurs ; 
Trublet, Bishop of Limoges ; Du Coetlosquet, tutor of three 
kings of France ; and Cardinal de Boisgelin, who was a very 
active man of letters. 

In Au Pays des Téncbres (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher) 
Madame R. Sailliens tells to her countrymen the story of what 
she calls ‘the first Christian mission to the Congo.’ This is the 
Baptist Mission, originally formed as a branch of the East 
London Institute for Home and Foreign Missions, but later 
transferred to the care of the American Society of Baptist 
Missions. Its field of action has been the Lower Congo, from 
Banana to Stanley Pool; the method pursued has been the 
establishment of a line of ‘agricultural stations’ extending 
towards the interior. The success has been considerable, but 
so has the loss of life. In point of fact there was a ‘ Christian 
mission’ to the Congo three hundred years ago, and the King 
of Congo sent his delegates to the Pope. But Madame Sail- 
liens tells us that these old Catholic missions have left no trace 
of their presence in the regions except the crucifix, which the 
indigenes have placed among their amulets; but ‘now the 
Congo people have learned to read, and they read the Gospel. 

My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie, by Madame Carette 
(London: Dean), is a work in praise of which there is little to 
be said. The reminiscences of the writer are wholly trivial and 
unimportant, and the utmost that can be urged for them is that 
they are not spiteful or malicious, and that the feeling shown 
throughout towards the ex-Empress is highly proper and com- 
mendable. The translation into English has been execrably 
done. Mr. Thomas Sinclair’s little collection of Essays (Lon- 
don: Triibner) is neither lively nor interesting. The sub- 
jects are not new, and the style is laboured and uneasy. Mr. 
Sinclair’s views seem, as a rule, to be sensible and safe; but 
they seldom deviate into originality. Rugby Football (London: 
Bell), by Harry Vassall, the new volume of ‘ The All-England 
Series,’ worthily sustains the high reputation of this set of ath- 
letic handbooks. The author traces the rise of the Rugby Union, 
supplies hints of the requirements of the game, and advocates 
a simplification of the rules. On the vexed question of profession- 
alism, Alfred Rudd supplies an essay which is full of interest. 
Ferneries and Aquaria (London: Dean), by George Eggett 
sen., is the latest of a series of ‘ Practical Guides’ already 
commended in these columns for their trustworthiness and 
cheapness. The writer has a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, and is fairly successful in his presentment of the facts 
connected with it. Early Britain (London : Unwin), by 
Alfred J. Church, is a valuable addition to ‘The Story of the 
Nations Series.’ It embraces the period from the visit of 
Pytheas in the fourth century B.c. to the Norman Conquest ; 
and it is written and illustrated in an attractive manner. The 
third part of Minchener F akres-Ausstellung (Munich : Albert) 
is as meritorious as either of its predecessors, and that is saying 
a great deal; for the illustrations are such specimens of litho- 
graphic reproduction as are rarely seen in this country, while the 
text by Max Bernstein is readable enough. Hymns of Faith 
and Life (Glasgow: MacLehose) edited by the Rev. John 
Hunter, is an excellent collection of religious verses. The 
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Waverley Proverbial Birth-Day Book (London : Remington) 
by Bishop Wordsworth, is nicely got up. We have also received 
the first volume, containing the Au/odiography, of a new and 
complete edition of the works of De Quincey (Edinburgh : 
Black), with notes by Professor Masson ; a new edition, being 
the seventh, of Storm Warriors, or Life-Boat Work on the 
Goodwin Sands (London: Macmillan), by the Rev. John Gil. 
more ; anew edition in three volumes of Zhe Works of Flavius 
Fosephus (London : Bell), being Whiston’s translation revised 
by the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, with topographical notes by Sir 
C. W. Wilson ; a cheap edition, being the sixteenth, of Tom 
Brown at Oxford (London : Macmillan), by Thomas Hughes; 
and a popular issue of Romances of Chivalry (London : Unwin) 
edited by John Ashton. . 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 

A Happy Wooing. By H. Cliffe Halliday. 
2 vols. 

Arne and the Fisher Lassie. By B. Bjérnson ; Translated by 
Walter Low. London: Bell. 1 vol. 

Brownie’s Plot. By Thomas Cobb. London : 
Downey. 2 vols. 

For One and the World. By M. Betham-Edwards. London: 
Ward and Downey. 2 vols. 

Gobi or Shamo. By G. G. A. Murray. 


London: Hurst. 


Ward and 


London : Longmans, 
I vol. 

Feszebel’s Friends. 
Blackett. 3 vols. 


By Dora Russell. London: Spencer 


Fujube. By Isabel Horinbrook. London: Walter Smith. 
1 vol. 

Mrs. Senior, junior. By Foulis Hayes. London: Roper. 
1 vol. 


Where the Dew Falls tn London. 
don: Nisbet. 1 vol. 


By Sarah Doudney. _Lon- 


VERSE. 
A New Pilgrimage. By W.S. Blunt. London: Kegan Paul. 


Kc 


5>- 

Flowers of Paradise. 
millan. 6s. 

Sea Song and River Rhyme. Edited by E. Davenport Adams. 
London : Redway. tos. 6d. 

Songs of the West, Parts1.and 1. Collected by S. Baring 
Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard. London: Methuen. 
6s. 

The Poets and Poetry of the Lennox. 
Dumbarton: Bennett. 


By R. F. Hallward. London: Mac- 


By Donald MacLeod. 


TRAVEL. 


Canada. By E. B. Bigger. London: Stanford. 

Egypt as a Winter Resort. By F. M. Sandwith. 
Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge. 
don: Chatto. 8s. 

Florida Days. By Margaret "Deland. London: Longmans. 
21s. 

Through Atolls. 
8s. 6d. 


London: 


By L. F. Gowing. —Lon- 


By F. J. Moss. London: Sampson Low. 


BIoGRAPHY. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By W.™M. Rossetti. London: Cassell. 

Edward Thring. By H. D. Rawnsley. London: Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 

In Tennyson Land. 


By J. C. Walters. London: Redway. 


5S. 

Fohn G. Paton. Part il. 
London : Hodder. 
Major-General Sir Thomas Munro. By Sir Alexander J. 

Arbuthnot. London: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


Edited by the Rev. James Paton. 


History. 


History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. Vol. m1. By 
Alphons Bellesheim; Translated by D. O. H. Blair. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

Leger’s History of Austro-Hungary. Translated by Mrs. Bir- 
beck Hill. With an Introduction by Professor Freeman. 
London : Rivingtons. 

The Swedish Revolution. By P. B. Watson. London: Samp: 
son Low. 12s. 
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THEOLOGY. 


Imago Christi. By the Rev. James Stalker. London: Hodder. 


5S 
Predestination, Election, and Grace. By W. A. Copinger. 
London: Nisbet. tos. 6d. 


Tie Foundations of the Creed. 
Murray. 14s. 


By H. Goodwin. London : 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Doubters Doubts about Science and Religion. 
Criminal Lawyer.’ London: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


By a 


A Popular Treatise on the Winds. 
London: Macmillan. 18s. 


sy William Ferrel. 

Curious Creatures in Zoology. London : 
Nimmo. 12s. 6d. 

Idylls of the Field. By F. A. Knight. 

Lectures on Russian Literature. 
Putnam. 6s. 

Obeah. By H. J. J. Bell. 


Onetros. 


By John Ashton. 


London: Stock. 


By Ivan Panin. London: 

London: Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 

By Christopher Yelverton. London: Kegan Paul. 
5>- 

Notes on Sport and Ornithology. By the late Crown Prince 
Rudolf of Austria; Translated by C. G. Danford. Lon- 
don: Gurney. 18s, 

On the Interpretation of Plato's * Timaus., 
London : Nutt. 

Principles of Universal Physiology. 
don: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 
The Birds of Oxfordshire. By O. V. Aplin. 

don Press. tos. 6d. 

The Land and the Community. 
don: Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

The Provisional Council. By A. P. Menzies. 
Green. 

The Quakers. By F.S. Turner. London: Sonnenschein. 

‘The Thoughts’ of Blaise Pascal. Translated by C. Kegan Paul. 
London : Bell. 


3y J. C. Wilson. 
By Camilo Calleja. Lon- 
Oxford: Claren- 
By S. W. Thackeray. Lon 


Edinburgh : 


ForEIGN. 


Cing-mars; ou une conjuraison sous Louis XIII. Par A. de 
Vigny. Avec illustr. 2 vols. Paris: Quantin. 4o fr. 

DAlemébert. Par J. Bertrand. Paris: Hachette. 2 fr. 

Der Kronprinz und die deutsche Kaiserkrone. Von G. Freytag. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 1 m. 80 pf. 

Dernier Amour. Par G. Ohnet. Paris, Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Geschichte der socialen Bewegung und des Soctalismus in 
Frankreich. Von E. Jaeger. 2 Band. Berlin: Muhl- 
brecht. 8 m. 

Im Fieber. Novelle von P. Lindau. 
4m. 

Facob Thomson : ein vergessener Dichter des 18. Fahrhunderts. 
Von G. Schmeding. Braunschweig: Schwetschke. I m. 
So pf. 

Jean-Paul: sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Berlin: Weidmann. Io m. 

Kritische Wanderungen durch die Philosophie der Gegenwart. 
Von E. v. Hartmann. Leipzig: Friedrich. 6m. 

La France économique. Yar A. de Foville. Paris: Collin. 
6 fr. 

La Philosophie de Platon. Par A. Fouillée. 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50. 

le Monde sans Dieu. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Les Chansons du Peuple. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Percy's Religues of Anctent English Poetry. Nach der 1. 
Ausg. von 1765 herausgeg. von A. Schroeer. 1. Haelfte. 
Heilbronn: Henninger. 8 m. 

Religionsphilosophie. Non L. W. E. Rauwenhoff. Uebersetzt 
von J. R. Hanne. Braunschweig: Schwetschke. 12 m. 

Studicn of Goddienst en Fedekundig gebied. P. R. Hugenholtz. 
Deel 3. Amsterdam: Halkema. 1 fl. goc. 

The Articulations of Speech-Sounds represented by means of 
Alphabetic Symbols. Wy O. Jespersen, Marburg: Elwert. 
2 m. 80 pf. 

Ueber urgermanische Formen-Lehre. Von 4. von Pfister. 
Marburg : Elwert. 8o pf. 


Breslau : Schottlander. 


Von P. Nerrlich. 


Tome Iv. Paris: 
Par H. Barnout. Paris: Marpon. 


Par A. Bouvier. Paris : Marpon. 





On November 1st was commenced 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 
HOMAS DE OUVINCEeY 


(THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER.) 
Edited by agtbg? MASSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the U niversity of Edinburgh, 
With P ortre uits and other Illustrations. 
To be completed 
In Fourteen Monthly Volumes. 





In this NEW EDITION of the WORK» of THOMAS DE QUINCEY the 
whole series of Writings (mar vy of which have hitherto been omitted in the collected 
form) will be rearranged and classified on a new and systematic plan. The work 
will be printed from a new and legible type. 


ORDER OF THE SERIES. 
VOLUMES I. AND II. ee 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY-—containing all the Autobiographic Writings and Remini- 
scences of Literary Contemporaries. 

_ VOLUME III. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LITERARY REMINISCENCES continued. 

VOLUMES IV. AND V. 
BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
VOLUMES VI. AND VII. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND RESEARCHES. 

VOLUME VIII. 

SPECULATIVE AND THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

VOLUME IX. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POLITICS. 
VOLUMES X. AND XI. 
PAPERS OF LITERARY THEORY AND CRITICISM. 
VOLUMES XII. AND XIII. 

IMAGINATIVE WRITINGS IN THE SHAPE OF TALES, ROMANCES, 
AND PROSE PHANTASIES, INCLUDING SUSPIRIA DE PRO- 
FUNDIS. 

VOLUME XIV. 

MISCELLANIES AND INDEX. 





Volume I., Price 3s. 6d., now ready 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 889. NOVEMBER 1889. 2s.6d. CONTENTS :— 
MASTER OF HIS FATE.” Cuaps. V., VI. By J. MacLaren Cospan.—DIARY 
OF AN IDLE DOCTOR. By Axet MuntHeE.—EDWARD FITZGERALD: 
AN AFTERMATH. By Francis Hinpes Groome.—NOTES FOR AN 
UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY.—ONE WORD. By WALLAcE Bruce.— 
THE BURMAH-SIAM-CHINA RAILWAY. By Hott S. HALiettT.— 
THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. By E. M. Jounstone.—THE 
HUNTER IN ‘THE HIMALAYAS.—DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH 
MERCANTILE MARINE IN WAR-TIME. By Wma. C. CrutTcuLey, 
Lr. R.N.R.—LADY BABY. Cuaprs. XXXVII., XXXVIII.—THE OLD 
SALOON.—WHAT THE FRENCH ELECTIONS MEAN.—MORE 
ABOUT THE LEPERS AT THE CAPE. 











DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE ‘ WALES. 
rHIs DAY ‘IS PUBLISHED 
HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport on and 
Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General Donatp Macintyre, V.C., late 
Prince of Wales’ Own Goorkhas; Fellow of the Royal Geographical Sx ociety. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan sport, | 
bh more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, Or more instructive than that 
the i..te Colonel of the Prince of Wales’ Own Ghoorkhas.’—Saturday Review. 
DODO AND I: a Novel. By Captain ANDREW HaGGArp, 
D.S.O. Crown 8vo. 6s. [WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


IHIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD: or, 
their Inmates. By Francis ScouGaL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
tHIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
ART IN SCOTLAND: its Origin and Progress, 


Prissus and 


By RoBERT 


BRYDALL, Master of the St. George's Art School of Glasgow. In One Volume, 

OVO. 12s. 6d. 

‘The most ¢ ae me isive Ai story that has yet been published. Intelligent 
research and it dustry have gone towards its production. Its a mine of facts on the 





origin and development ot 5 ottish Art.’—Scoftsman. 

THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, VOLUME III. 

HISTORY of THE CATHOLIC CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 
From the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Day. By ALPHONS 
Be_LesHemm, D.D., Canon of Aix-ia-Chapelle Translated, with Notes and 
Additions, by D. Oswatp HunTER BLatk, O.S.B., Monk of Fort-Augustus. 
Der ny 8vo. Witha Map. tas. 6d. 


Two New Novels at all Libraries. 
ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY. By Annerve Lysrer, Author 


of ‘A Leal Light Heart,’ ‘‘'wo Old Maids,’ ‘ Dr. L Estrange,’ * North Wind 
and Sunshine,’ etc. etc. In Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
BARBARA ALLAN, the Provost’s Daughter. By Ropert 
CLELAND, Author of * Inchbracken,’ ‘ True toa Type A Rich Man’s Relatives. 
‘Iwo vols., crown 8vo. 175. ‘A most interesting Scottish story.’—Scotsman 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EvDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
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NEW BOOKS AT 


3D. Orr PusisHEeD Price 
| MACNIVEN & WALLACE 
: i a x ’ 
A SHILLING 136 PRINCES STREET. 


Curious, Div, and Rare Wooks. 


GEORGE P. JOHNSTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 

33 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





INTERESTING CATALOGUES Post FREE ON APPLICATION 





. BIBLES, 
P EW BIBLES, 
uy EACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Large Variety. Lowest Prices, 


TRACT SOCIETY, 99 GEORGE ST., EDINBURGH. 


THE RIALTO 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MENzIEs AND Co.; Glasgow Porteous Anv Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN anv Co. 

‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1acto’'s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RIALTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘THE R1iatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GRESHAM House, OLD Broab STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 


a ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
“s WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
OHN LINDSAY, Grain. Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
llay, OaTs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY and Hemp SEED, Pora- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


\ ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
4 MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEsS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish. 
ROOK RIFLES. 





R. CLABES DUPLEZ GRATES. 
HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposirE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


wy Peers CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 


Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


TODD & CV, 
FLorIsTS, 

7 MAITLAND STREET, 

EDINBURGH. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET | genineure 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j EDINBURGH, 


R. URE, 
RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWER BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. : 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 





THE 
—_* BURGH UNIVERSITY UNION 
PARK STREET, 
Is Now OPEN FOR THE USE OF MEMBERS. 
Members are being Enrolled at the Union every day from 11 toz 


(Saturdays, 11 to 12.30.) 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 
MEMBERS OF GENERAL Councit.—Entry Money, ss.; Annual Subscription 
1, 1s.; or a Contribution of £10, 10s. for Life- Membership. oe 
MATRICULATED STUDENTS.—Entry Money, 5s.; Annual Subscription, ros. 6d 
University Lecrurers, Extension Lecturers, HoLpERS OF INFIRMARY 
APPOINTMENTS, etc.—Entry Money, 5s. Annual Subscription, £1, 1s. i 


_It is hoped that many Members of the General Council will become Life-members - 
life-membership subscriptions will be devoted to extinction of the remaining debt 


on the Building. 
DUTCH BULBS. 
THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 
BULB GROWERS, 
5 Wagenweg, HAARLEM, 
HOLLAND. 


Our ‘Champion’ Collection for Spring-Gardening containing 
1200 extra selected Bulbs, viz.:— 





50 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 
50 Tulips, Single Early. 
25 »» Single Late. 
25 », Double Early. 
100 Spanish Irises. 
5 English Irises. 100 Narcissi Poeticus or ‘ Pheasant's I 
400 Crocus in four distinct colours. 25 Polyanthus Narcissi, finest mix 
100 Di e Ranunculuses. colours. 
50 Single Anemones. 50 Winter Aconites. 


25 Large Double Anemones. 
50 Grape Hyacinths. 

50 Single Snowdrops. 

50 Scilla Sibirica. 


25 Gladioli. 


_Will be sent immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value 
£1. Half of the above quantity for 11s. 

For other collections, etc., please ask for our complete Catalogue, 
which will be forwarded free on application. 


S L O A N & S N, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 


49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Waccons, LorriEs, AND VANS FOR HIRE. 
FIELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Lates 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pickin uP 
LIGHTS AT SEA.’ 


OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, ros. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET, 
FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
> 2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 


Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


j. M. POLLOCK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE AND 





GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
24 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Special attention is drawn to their Stock of 


DINING-ROOM AND BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


ADIES DRESSING-GOWN> 
GILLIES BROTHERS are now offering A LARGE AND SPLI NDID 
STOCK OF LADIES’ DRESSING-GOWNS. 
All the Newest Shapes, and made of the best French Twilled Flannels, prices 
7s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. The Rich Gowns are all Beautifully Embroidered. 
INVALIDS’ WarRM DressinG-Gowns, 115. 6d. 
Ladies’ Underclothing, French Corsets, and Skirts. 
All Fresh from London, and Extremely Moderate. 


GILLIES BROTHERS, 


AND 34 GEORGE STREET. 


— 


“ 


ANDAUS, VICTORIAS, AND BROUGHAMS, with Good 
HORSES (Single or Pair) to Hire by the Week, Month, or Year. 


DAVID DICKSON & SON, HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH 
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Telegraphic Address—‘ DEPOT, LEITH.’] 


THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limes), 


Dispensing and Manufacturing Chemists, Perfumers, and 
Druggists’ Sindrymen, 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH. 


UR Revised Price List of DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PATENT MEDICINES, SPECIALITIES, PERFUMERY, 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC., sent to any address on application. 
COUNTRY ORDERS receive immediate attention, and are despatched by quickest Route. 





Orders of £2 and upwards Carriage Paid. 





DISPENSING DEPARTMENT. 


This Department in each of our Branches receives Special Attention, only carefully trained and fully qualified 
Chemists being employed. Having introduced a system of copying and che -cking every Prescription, careful and 
accurate dispensing 1s secured. 

Our Charges are as Moderate as possible, and are regulated by the cost of the ingredients together with the outlay 
for skilled labour in preparing the Medicine. 

The care we have bestowed on this important part of our business has secured the following favourable NOTICE 
FROM THE LONDON CHEMIST WHO EXAMINED AND CERTIFIED OUR STOCK AT THE LAST AUDIT, VIZ. :— 


‘Cleanliness and good arrangement are the characteristic features that strike the eye on entering the various Branches, and behind the scenes the 
arrangements for DISPENSING and STORING OF STOCK show great care. 


Urgent Prescriptions sent by Special Messenger. 
Night Attendance at 16 Nicolson Street, 29 Dalry Road, 15 Argyle Place, Edinburgh, and 49 Leith Walk, 
Leith, where medicines may be obtained at ANY HOUR—NIGHT or DAY. 


WHITE HEATHER PERFUME (Registered). 


EXQUISITE. DELICATE Is., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and §s. 


FINEST NORWEGIAN COD LIVER OIL. 


8 oz. bottles . ‘ ; 7d.; 12 oz. bottles : . 10d. 40 oz. bottles z.e., } Gallon ; : , , ; 2s. 
20 ,, ,, @¢., Imperial Pint. r ‘ ; : 1s. 3d. 80 ,, a z.¢., 4 Gallon ‘ é , ; 3s. 9d. 
263,, 5, #&¢.,}Gallon . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ : ls. 6d. | 160 ,, ce z.¢., 1 Gallon j , P , ‘ 7s. 
(BorTrLes AND JARS FREE.) 
COD LIVER OIL CREAM with Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda combined with Pancreatin. This preparation may be taken by 
the most fastidious to whom the taste and odour of Cod Liver Oil is repugnant and it is esfectally relished by children. In Bottles, Is., 1s. 9d., 3s. 
COD LIVER OIL EMULSION.—An Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil combined with Hypophosphites and Pepsin. In Bottles, 
iS., Is. 10d. 
EXTRACT OF MALT AND COD LIVER OIL.-A Perfect Solution of Cod Liver Oil in Malt Extract. This valuable com- 
bination forms a highly nutritious food, and is one of the best for ns for administering Cod Liver Oil. In Bottles, 1s. 2d., 2s. 1d. 


COMPOUND SYRUP OF THE HYPOPHOSPHITES.—A Preparation in which the valuable properties of Iron, Lime, Soda, 
a nyanese, Quinine, and Strychnia are present in the state oi Hypophosphites. This Syrup is prepared in our own Laboratory with the 
st care, and has already secured the favourable notice of many of the Medical Profession. In Bottles, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 


"BLAUD'S FERRUGINOUS CAPSULES.—One Pill Size, 3d. doz. ; Two Pill Size, 4d. doz. ; Three Pill Size, 5d. doz. 
BLAUD’S IRON PILLS.—1s. per gross, 2s. 9d. for 3 gross. 


SYRUP OF THE PHOSPHITES OF IRON, QUININE, AND STRYCHNIA (Easton’s Formula. )—In Bottles, 1s. 3d. 
23, 3s. 6d. 








Hot Water Bottles, Air Cushions, Air Beds, and Rubber Goods of every variety. 
MEDICAL APPLIANCES, ETC., ETC. 





THE SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT (Limited), 


Manufacturing and Dispensing Chemists. 
RETAIL BRANCHES:— 


EDINBURGH. LEITH. 
16 NICOLSON STREET.—Telephone No. 710. 
297 CANONGATE.—Telephone No. 708. 49 LEITH WALK. | Connected by Private Wire 


29 DALRY ROAD.—Telephone No. 327. 33 FERRY ROAD. Jf with No. 504. 
15 ARGYLE PLACE.—Telephone No, 717. | 
1 EARL GREY STREET, TOLLCROSS. 


Offices and Stores:—115 CONSTITUTION STREET, LEITH.—Teteruone No. 504. 


. 
| 
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KOLA PASTE COTTISH AMERICAN INVESTMENT 
The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Most Sus é z s SUBSCRIBED CAPIT AL, > * . ‘ 41,700,000 
INVALIDS, | CAPITAL WA MIE,, «© 2 « 6 357,574 
Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, T RESERVE FUND, . . 315,000 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc | DE 
PE 


BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 


In Jars, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each, with full directions. | 
| 


e DIRECTORS are prepared to receive a 1 limited amount of MONRY on 
ENTURE for FIVE YEARS at THREE and THREE-QUARTERS 
CENT. 


he 
B 
R 


The DEBENTURES are secured— 
(1) By the Assets of the Company, the value of which at 31st 
December last was over ° ° - oe 000,000 
(2) By the Uncalled Capital . ; . ‘ ; 1,340,000 


SPkCIAL nx Oait &. £ 3,340,000 


The borrowing power is limited to £1,340,000, which is 40 per cent. of the 
security. 


J.C. POTT ents 117 PRiNcEs ST. ) RONEN, AND 47ST. VINCENT St., GLASGOW 





The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
VORE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified Ofice—123 GEORGE STREET, 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the EDINBURGH, October 1889. 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by es 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLace, EDINBURGH. HOME INVESTMENT. 
Price 20 » per gallon, bottles and cases included. | HE SCOTTISH HERITAGES COMPA NY 
—-— — LIMITED. Estrasiisuep 1874 
it 33 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £64,031. PAID UP, £48,023. 
THE. MENTONE. OF BRITAIN Chairman—JAMES COLSTON, Esq., J.P., D.L., Epinpurcu. 
rhe Company will issue at the Term DEB E NTURE BONDS in amounts of 


HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. £'00 and upwards, bearing Interest as follows, to replace others at hig her rates p Me 


called in:— 


CHARLES D. MENZIES, Secretary, 


a ial — INTEREST—1 to 3 Years, . : ‘ ’ ver Cent. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 193 Year a ae 


LANCS. Payable Hz lf. ye: arly. 


I PITA d DE N € princip ivested i duti 
Pe Ee ny Feuing bp Stig 3 wa = BENTURES are pri ipally inv in Feu-dut 


Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLEs. Full particulars in regard to security and forms of application may be « 
——— from 
Magnificently situated. COUPER & COOK, Accountants, 37 GeorGE STREET; or 
= an 7" PEARSON, ROBERTSON, & FINE AY, W.S, 13 CastTLe STREEt. 
Luxuriously furnished. 


Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroom, 

4 Billiard and Smoke Room. ee vee bi = ee : . cee , 
a. Rensteental Connnde | HE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 

r Cece LIMITED. 
ese Tennis. Archery. Croquet. CAPITAL, £950,050. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,¢ 
RESERVE FUND, £25, 

Mildest and Driest Climate in England. The BANK receives MONEY on DEPOSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent., and for 


ter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 


Three hours by | Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. = Rk. & E. SCOTT, ( 


Agents for Scotland. 
D U FE Fr & G A L L, 64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. = . 
BOOTMAKERS, THe NEW ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. LIMITED. 
From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, PRINCES STREET. CapiraL AUTHORISED, « a Gt aie 


SUBSCRIBED AND PAIbD-uP, ° , £500,000. 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock, Head Office—40 “Tusssnunicen Sree, Lonpon, E.C. 


ow aie a é Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


ANDREW BEATSON BELL, Esq., Advocate. 


S he O T is H S H O R f 'g B R E A T): Joun Fatconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & Falconer, W.S.; and the 


MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ¢4 officio. 


PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. iM. . oC te 


SCOTCH OATCAKES. | ——- ee ar 


FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 





3to 5 9 ° e ° . » 3 ” 
‘ 5 BANKING AND AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. Epinsurcu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 


ROBERT A. PATON | 4} PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
= OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 
INCORPORATED BY RovAL CHARTER, 1847. 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER PAID-UP CAPITAL, wa" 
RESERVE FUND, . - gg w f1100,000 


33 GEORGE STREET RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
17 10, OOK 
AND 22 ROSE STREET DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
‘ v9 ‘ " scars at 4 PER CKNT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 
EDINBURGH. MACAN DREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 


13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





ESTABLISHED 1812. J OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 


A NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, AND nciensceesijirly _ CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
oil. sane Pipe incase ‘ ; “ GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
: PEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. Lonvon. 


LioneL R. C. Boye, Esq. | ANDREW J. MacpONnaLD, Esq. 


W olonel J. 2. PRIN. M. Mow: ‘, Sq. 
R O B E R . C O I B, — ghey ae amnae Esq. sia 
QUEENSFERRY STREET, Epinpuacn. 


Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craie, Bart. | Jas. MutrHEaD, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. JAMES My-ng, Esq., W.S. 
a —— . " General Manager—AxTHuR Dick, Esq. 
r Viice— x4 O Bros ‘ R , LONDON io 
ARMY AND NAVY LICENSES. Head Off ap ae ST om pire a npon, E.C 
, . . ’ x a ‘ , = _ © WORPOR! ON wWertakes— 
E NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
+ ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 
1 
I} 


OFFICERS are now Assured at the following Rates of Extra Premium, be he AKING of ADVANCES on Approved Se urity, vie - aes 
payable until final Retirement from Service : STRACTING for and the IssutnG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


(x.) ARMY and NAVY—At ts. Cg higeien Md | ME) Ek Dee ee 
FOREIGN RESIDENCE WITHIN WIDELV-EX TENDED LIMITS. The un i sy, adgnaling emt eke te ete toaag ped py Pepe ge oe bin ie 
(2.) MERCANTILE MARINE (Ocean Vessels)—At 7s. 6d. per Cent., covering Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation 0 
WHoLe Wor LD LIcENsE. sienna R. & E. SCOTT, C.A 
NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1890. "Secretaries for Scotland. 
120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. WM. SMITH, LL.D., J/anager. 64 QUEEN STREET, EpineurGu. 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


Printed he the Pagel ™ T. & A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University ies and Published by lous Dover LAS 
at the Scors OBSERVER OFFicg, g Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE: 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 


_ Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 


for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft.; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 














or 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





HIGH-CLASS DRESSMAKING 


AND 


LADIES’ TAILORING. 








MNAB & SHEPHERD 


Beg to announce the OPENING of a SPLENDID 
SALOON, which they have just added to their Premises 
at 111 PRINCES STREET, and which will be devoted 
to DRESSMAKING and LADIES’ TAILORING in 
their HIGHEST BRANCHES. 

M‘N. & S. have also just succeeded in securing the 
services of a COMPETENT FRENCH DRESSMAKER, trained ‘sai RN 
in the Ateliers of one of the First Coururiéres of = Seedsmen 
Paris. This raises their number of Cutters to Four, ) ai I D 
OnE FRENCH and Two ENGLISH DRESSMAKERS, and tt IS RR y 
One TAILOR. With such a Staff and Largely Increased tg sd 4 aC Special 
Workroom Accommodation, they are now in the best - 
position to undertake Orders for ALL CLASSES of t 8 SG Royal 
LADIES’ GARMENTS and FAMILY MOURNING. Sr Dw Warrants 


Orders can be Executed on the Shortest Notice. 
The New SALOON will always be Stocked with the To HM. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


most Recent Productions in HAUTE NOUVEAUTE : 
DE PARIS, and Goods suitable for TAILOR-MADE Miestrated Cotttegues Gratis ant it Tua. 
GARMENTS. Many of their NoveELTIEs are Exctiu- 
SIVE, and are NOT exposed EXCEPT IN THE SALOON, 
nor can they be seen elsewhere in Town. 

A VisiT will be ESTEEMED whether with a view to 
PRESENT PURCHASE OR NOT. 














M'NAB & SHEPHERD, WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN, (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 








111 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 














mM 1 ‘MADE FROM SELECTED SCOTCH WOOLS.’ 
Wit 4 


yy CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S 


6 NATURAL FLEECE UNDERCLOTHING, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Recommended by the British Medical Journal. 





Name and Mark Registered. None genuine unless bearing the Registered Trade Mark. 
Order direct. Orders Carriage Paid any part Britain or Ireland. Remittance must accompany Order. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. GENTLEMEN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
VESTS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, . ‘ 4/46 5/3 slo 66/3~—_ 7/6 Sml. Slr. Men's 0. S. Men's. 
VESTS, High Neck and ates vesaiie ; R 5/3 slo 66/3 8/3 SOCKS, Ribbed or Plain, . ‘ : . 1/3 1/3 1/3, 2/, 26 
DRAWERS, . - . Sir 7/3 9/3 UNDERVESTS, an A oe 5/6 6/6 7/6, 8/6, 919 
CAMISOLES, . 4/3 4/6 § 4l9 PANTS to match, . = 6/3, 7/6 9/9 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and Short Sleeves, $73 9/6 ‘11/9 12/9 UNDERVESTS, double- breasted, i ‘ 7/6 4/9 8/6 
COMBINATIONS, High Neck and ang saat a 10/6 12/6 14/6 OVERSHIRTS, ‘ 6/6 6/11 7/3 


LADIES’ HOSE . 2/ 2/6 3/ Any of the above Qualities can be had i in Small, Slender, Men's, or Extra Sitt: 
Any of the above Qualities can be had i: in Small, Slender, Women's, 


or Extra Size. FLANNEL (30 Inches Wide), 1/3, 1/6, 1/9, 2/, 2/3, 2/6, 3/ per Yard. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT, HOSIERS AND OUTFITTERS, NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLAs, at the Scots Osserver OFrFicr, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 














